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WHAT IS THE MATTER? 
This magazine has not purchased a single short-story for the 
And it is no fault of the 


contest announced in the January number. 


magazine that none appear in this number. 
The whole thing is up to the writers of short-stories, and so far, 
they have fallen woefully short in the quality of material submitted. 


Frankly, none of it has been worth even OUT WEST'S low space 


rate. 


All geographical and financial strings are now removed from 
the contest, primarily because the postal regulation forbid these re-. 
strictions, but chiefly because OUT WEST wants some real short- 


stories and is perfectly willing to pay to get them. 


THE SHORT STORY CONTEST. 


OUT WEST invites contributions of 
original short stories For the best one 
received before noon, April 5th, 1916, it 


will award fifty (50) dollars as a priz 


Extremely important is the fact that 


no story must exceed twenty-five h ‘ndred 
words. They may be made as short as the 
writer pleases 

passed upon as 


Contributions will be 


rapidly as possible by the Editors, who will 


select stories for publication, which will 

be paid for promptly upon acceptance at 

the regular rates of OUT WEST 
Accepted stories will be published in 


OUT WEST as soon as possible. When 


all have been published the final award of 


fiftv dollars will be made as follows 
The authors of the stories published 
will be asked to become judges of the con 


test. These authors will decide upon the 


relative merit of the stories and will award 
In case, for 


the prize any reason, any one 


rr more of these authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest 

Each of the judges may, if he so wishes 
vote for his own story first, so that the 


determined 
all the 


This, however. will not affect the 


final result probably be 


by the combined second choices of 


may 


judges 
among the 


WEST will 


div ision 


OUT 


case of a 


Editors of 


result In 
judges the 
cast the deciding vote 


The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last of the 
stories have been published m OUT 
WEST 

Manvscripts will be accepted from now 


read and 
every case they should 
Editor of OUT 


Contest, 502 


on as rapidly as they can be 
passed upon In 
be addressed “To the 
WEST'S Short-story (Ameri 
Angeles, Cal.,” 


Los : 
and the author’s name and address should 


can Bank Building, 


be plainly written on the manuscript. 
which myst be accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Thx 
will returning un 
available ct hold 


Contest 


editors 
exercise due care mm 
mntributions, but will not 
themselves responsible for loss 


ants are advised to keep duplicate copies 


There are no restric frons placed upon 
submitted other thar if 
Please 


contest for sl 


the kind of : story 
must be a_ short-story note the 
This 


stories, but for 


is not a 


hyphen 


short-stories 


All manuscripts must be at OUT WEST 
office by noon of April 5th, 1916 Ne 
manuscript received after that date will 
be considered Each contestant who is a 


subscriber to OUT WEST may send in as 
many manuscripts as desired 

this contest are 
OUT WEST re 


debar the contributions 


If anv of the rvles of 


violated the Editors of 


serve the right to 
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A Practical Patriot. 


By MARY MARSHALL WILEY 


heii of parliamentary 
law, architecture and psychology 
at fourteen; president of a club at fif- 
teen ; leader of the first Illinois women’s 
political club at twenty, and the regent 
or president of various women’s or- 
ganizations during the entire time since 
her girlhood, is the unique record of 


Mrs. J. H. Braly of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 
At an age when most girls were 


be varding school French, 


ultra oft 


dabbling in 
when the ne plus 
achievement was to paint a little, sing 
a little Mrs. 
Braly was studying political economy, 
She 


philo- 


feminine 


and make point-lace, 


history, voice culture and art. 


was making, for future use, 


sophical observations on current events 


and gaining a judicial valuation of 
human traits. 


It is this thorough preparation that 
so well qualified her for the high off 
cial positions she has held with the 
\rts State 


Library Board 


Fine League, Lectureship 
various 
different 


connection 


Board, and 
positions of honor in many 
the 


educational 


parts of country in 


with and artistic activi- 


along 


fiited 


ties. Her exhaustive research 


educational lines has peculiarly 


her for the patriotic work she is doing 
in the D. A. R. 

While residing in the Middle West, 
Mrs. 


company of the Boys’ Brigade, train 


Braly organized and drilled a 


ing them in field and parade maneuv 


ers, besides teaching them military 


tactics from authoritative treatises. 
The boys, many of whom were of the 
are now 


responsible 


bad-h« ry type, 
occupying 


unmistakable 


grown and 

positions in many lines of endeavor. 
They still write her letters of grati- 

few when one 


tude and a years ago, 


f them, a train dispatcher, had a va 


cation, his company asked him where 
he wished to go. 
“To California,” said the young 


man. 
“That's a beautiful part of the coun 
try,” remarked the passenger agent as 
he made out the necessary pass. 
“Oh, I don't 


country!” returned the dispatcher, ‘I 


give a fig about the 


want to go out there and let a woman 


who had faith in me see that I have 
made good.” 
Since coming to California, a few 


vears ago, Mrs. Braly has founded 


two D. A. R. 
Chapter 


chapters—the Los 


Angeles and the General 


Richard Gridley Chapter of Glendale 
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—and has ably presided as Regent of 


both. But what, perhaps, is of more 


value than the thorough technical 


training and years of executive expe 


rience, has been the sympathetic un- 


derstanding of, and genuine interest 
in, her fellow workers whom she in- 
spires by her own efficiency § anil 
graciousness to their best efforts. 

In her own denomination, she has 
been a strong church worker. For 
many years she was clerk of a Con 
gregational church and chairman ot 


the Board of Trustees, presiding at all 


business meetings, because of her 


knowledge of parliamentary rulings. 
Besides her travels through the art 


world of Europe and the Orient, 


where she made a special study of 


antique rugs, Mrs. Braly is acquainted 
with the most representative D. A. R 


throughout the land. In California 


she has equally as many friends in 


the northern part of the state as in 
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the south and for this reason seems a 
logical candidate for the office ot 
State Vice-Regent. Her candidacy 


for this office has been advocated by 
been in 


her own Chapter and has 


dorsed by many chapters of the state. 


Mrs. Braly has been sent many 
times as delegate to the National 
D. A. R. Conference in Washington 
and has represented many different 
sections of the country. From her 
four paternal ancestors who served 
with honor in the Revolution she 
rightfully inherits the patriotic en- 
thusiasm which characterizes her ac- 
tivities in the organization; while 


through her close blood relationship to 


the great psychologist, William James, 


she comes in for her share of strong 
mentality, logical reasoning powers, 
and leen perception. The cordiality 


of her manner and the genuine genial 


radiates, suggest a 


ity. which she 
Southern strain. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST 


By James W 


Foley 


To the spirit of the Westland how my heart rings true as steel, 


For there’s something in this country makes you live and breathe an:l feel; 


Makes you bigger, broader, better, makes you know the worth of toil, 


Makes you free as are the mountains and as noble as the soil; 


Makes you kingly as a man is 


makes you manly as a king, 


And there’s something in the grandeur of the Season’s sweep and swing 


That casts off the fretting fetters of the East and marks you blest 


In the heart of California with the freedom of the West! 
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OUR AUSTRALIAN TREES 


By Mrs. Edwin Markham 


Winter? Yet see all down the way : 
Where slen ‘er, witc’)-green eucalyoti sway 

Those air-flowers raveled from some elfin loom! 
Winter? Behold acacias light the West. 

Not radiant June in braver bridal dressed 


With gold bossed brightly down each wavering plume! 
zg Son ae | 


Trysting with summer in this alien land, 
l‘ar-listening on our streets they stand, 

This winter-blooming exile band, 

Severed from home by half a world of brine. 
They catch some rumor by our ears unheard, 
And faithful keep some old, primeval word, 
Answering the Nadir’s call with mystic sign. 


| Scientists claim that the blossoming of the eucalyptus and the acacia in our 
cwinter is because these trees still kech the impetus of ages in their cells which 
causes them to blassom at the time they, or their ancestors did m the Southern 
hemes phere —Eaitors. | 








CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. 


By Maynard Force Thayer 


LAST OCTOBER the National Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, celebrated its 25th anniversary in its beautiful headquarters, Continental 
Memorial Hall, Washington, with a meeting called to review the history and 
achievements of this great society, now numbering almost one hundred thousand 
active members. This gathering of distinguished men and women and the fact 
fact that the President of the United States consented to address it, shows the 
important position which this great patriotic organization holds today. It is 
noteworthy also that President Wilson here for the first time announced himself 
as favoring a country wide “America First’”» movement, in which every citizen 
new and old should be asked and obliged to answer the question as to whether 
America was really first with him. 

California lies far away from Revolutionary spots, but soon proved that 
it was settled by just as patriotic women as those along the Atlantic shore, and 
in little more than a year after the Society was established a small group of 
women in San Francisco banded themselves together in the Sequoia Chapter. 
Now there are thirty-four Chapters in the State with several others forming, 
and over fifteen hundred women actively interested in the work. 

Sometimes we are asked, “What excuse can you find for existence out on 
the Pacific coast where you have no Revolutionary history or records to preserve 
nor Revolutionary sites to mark?” Our answer is that we have a history to 
preserve which even antedates that of the Revolution and has had its own im- 
portant part in the upbuilding of this nation; that those who look upon the 
American Revolution as a single event are wrong, that it was really one phase 
in the great world struggle of the oppressed for freedom of life and thought; 
that while on the Atlantic coast the struggle culminated in the Revolution, on 
the Pacific it was manifested in the colonizing of California by the Spanish. 

Long ago, however, the Society as a whole recognized the fact that study- 
ing history and preserving records of the past was a small part of its duty. 
Its large task is to bring out the significant feature of that history for our present 
enlightenment and help spread among our citizens today the consecration and 
ideals of the early patriots who made this country possible. 

In the great world crisis which confronts us today, the thoughts of many 
people have centered upon the dangers in our own country due to the presence 
of a great mass of unassimilated people, who are with us, but not of us. Before 
the European war, however, the Daughters of the American Revolution had 
seen the danger and were actively at work trying to remedy it. In California 
there has been a growing feeling for years that here lay our greatest opportunity 
for service, to get in touch with the foreign born citizens and show them the 
privileges, and duties of citizenship in this country. 

For years we have been admitting the foreigner at the rate of a mililon or 
more a year, allowing him to live in colonies, speak his own language, read his 
own papers and serve his own king, leaving him absolutely untouched by Amer- 


ican ideals and standards. He has formed his opinion of America and what 
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MRS. S. A. RENDALL 


Prominent Member of Eschscholtzia Chapter, D. A. R., and ardent worker 
for the George Junior Republic. 


it stands for from the vote buyer, the briber, the den keeper, the man who desires 
to exploit him, and then we have wondered that he is a menace to our country. 

Here in California a great campaign is on to remedy this condition. Under 
the auspices of three large women’s organizations, the Federated Clubs, the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the Daughters of the American Revolution, a 
movement to Americanize the foreigner is definitely under way. 

lirst he must be reached through the school and the home, and taught the 
English language, a task for which the other two organizations are to be respon- 
sible. then our Society must see that he has the civic education which will m 
him to become an intelligent and loyal citizen. We have taken for our slogan, 
“Citizenship Education” and we are advertising it by the use of striking poster 
stamps on all our correspondence. We have three definite things we hope to 
accomplish, (1) get Boards of Education to open classes for the instruction of 


the adult alien for citizenship in every foreign neighborhood throughout the 
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MRS. CORA BACON JENKINS 


Author, Singer, Member of the Martin Severance Chapter, D. A. R.., 
and prominent Pasadenan. 


State; (2) secure the co-operation of federal and county judges so they will 
accept certificates from these schools in lieu of court examination; (3) establish 
the custom of ceremonies at stated times for the presentation of certificates and 
annual recognition services for the new citizen. To give a State standard for 
this work of instruction, a book is being especially prepared for it under the 
direction of the Immigration Commission and the State Board of Education. 
This book will be printed by the State and distributed free for the use of every 
alien registered in a night class. 

Does it not give you a thrill as you realize the possibilities of this work? 
Are you a believer in national defense? If so, you must recognize that un- 
less we assimilate this great mass of subjects of other governments and coun- 
tries, we can never count upon them as bulwarks of our own defense. Are 


you one who believes that with peace we can conquer the world? Then surely 
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you agree that unless we can give to these foreign peoples some conception of 
American standards, of American ideals, of the duties of American citizenship, 
some day we will surely discover that without unity of thought and purpose 
there is no longer within our own borders that peace which is the foundation 
stone of that wished for international peace. 

As Daughters of the American Revolution who deem their heritage a re- 
sponsibility, we call upon every patriotic citizen to assist us in this work. We 
ask you to accept our definition of patriotism as “keen love of country which 
leads you to desire to serve it” and we challenge you to fin any other service 
more patriotic, more teeming with possibilities. Let us citizens, old and new, 
unite to spread in the great body of our citizenship, present and future, thos« 
stur ly ideals of honor, of justice, of service, which animated the founders of 


this country and which we fondly hope still typify the true American. 


The N.S. D. A. R. 


By Anna E. Satterlee 


THE NATIONAL Society of the pointment of the National society, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution Sequoia, of San Francisco, as the first 
was fornded by three women in an chapter. In Southern California, Esch- 
apartment of the The Langham Hotel,  scholtzia Chapter, Los Angeles, holds 
Washington. D. C., August 9th, 1890. first place, having been organized June 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison was proposed 16th, 1894, with Mrs. Jessie Benton 
as first president general. On October Fremont as first regent, and Mrs. Mary 
llth, of the same year, a meeting was H. Banning, Mrs. Francis Ambrose 
held at The Strathmore Arms, with Eastman and the Misses Clara Helen 


eighteen members present, when an or- and Eliza Poore Houghton as charter 
ganization was effected; and at an ad- members. 
journe | meeting on the 18th, with Mrs. Not until June, 1894, was the society 


Harrison presiding, it was completed. incorporated un‘er the laws of Con 

At this very early date, four import- gress; and in October of the same year, 
ant resolutions were passed: “That a a national conference was held at the 
monument be erected in Paris, to the Washington home of Mrs. Cabell, who 
memory of George Washington”; “that made an “eloquent plea” for Continen- 
aid be given to the Mary Washington tal Hall. Next day a reception was 
(monument) Association’; “That the tendered delegates at the White House. 


society should secure rooms, and later, On Washington's Birthday, 1892, in 
a fireproof building, in which to deposit the Church of Our Father, the first 
Revolutionary relics and historic pa- Continental Congress convened. 

pers”; and “That life membership dues In May of that year, a resolution to 


an! charter fees be set aside for the publish a magazine to be the society’s 
purpose.” official organ, was adopted. 

A little later, the first five State re- New Jersey held the first State con- 
gents were confirmed, and assigned to ference, in October, 1892; and the N. 
Connecticut, Rho le Island, New York, S. D. A. R. made its first exhibit at the 


Pennsylvania and Virginia. Rather World’s Columbian Fair in Chicago. 

oddly, the first chapter was organized \t the Continental Congress of 1895, 
in the city of Chicago, in March, of the Mrs. Daniel Lothrop plead earnestly 
following year. Not far behind, was for the formation of a similar society 


our own State of California, with Mrs. for children, which was duly organized, 
A. S. Hubbard as State regent by ap- and a charter was granted during 
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MRS. MARY H. BANNING 
Charter Member Eschscholtzia Chapter, D. A. R. 


Grover Cleveland’s administration. 

The following year, a library was 
provided for, and the office of librarian 
general created. 

In June, 1902, initial plans for Con- 
tinental Hall were made and the site 
selected. That fall, ground was broken 
and the first sod was turned by Mrs. 
Fairbanks, then president general. The 
spot was marked by a granite slab; and 
a flag, presented by the Sons of the 
American Revolution, was raised. In 
April, 1904, the corner-stone was laid 
“with impressive ceremonies,” and in 
1905 a completed portion of the hall was 
dedicated. 1910 witnessed the building 


entire, national offices were removed 
there and it became the permanent 
headquarters of the organization. 

Through the quarter century of its 
existence, the society has grown to very 
large proportions, embracing the States 
and overflowing to the Orient. In the 
aggregate, thousands of programs have 
been ren’ered—literary, musical, dra- 
matic—always with the patriotic tone, 
many open to the public. While over 
and over again, these Daughters “rally 
‘round the flag,” and sing “My country 
tis of thee,” they are earnestly trying 
to make ours, truly and altogether, a 
“Sweet land of liberty,” for everyone, 
from everywhere ! 











ART AT DEL MONTE. 


By Beatric de Lack Krombach 


Atmos»here and environment are 
needed to attune to proper spirit any 
organization or work. Without these 
elements all effort must be strainel and 
resultant effect can only be of mediocre 
quality. Therefore in speaking of the 
art gallery at Del Monte one must lay 
stress on the fact of its peculiarly pic- 
turesque locality and the inspiration of 
its confines, not alone to the artist, but 
to the people who come to view exhib- 
ite l expressions on canvas; in water 
color and the graphic arts. 

There on inspiring Monterey penin- 
sula (Isle of Delight) an inexhaustable 
wealth of glories secret themselves 
in mind and Gnarled, tempest- 
swept sepulchral growths, whitened and 
parched in dramatic moments parade 
against cunes of magic, which the spar- 
kle of sunlight makes into drifting, 
sensing elements. Strong, salt-laden 
winds waft into being a whirr of warm 


eye. 


air which fans and aerates until the 
swaying oak branches murmur the 


songs of yesteryear. Then one believes 
himself in a land of enchantment. 
Looking beyond, the spell becomes finer 
and fuller, for one stretches ot 
plenteous grain-hung fields, alive with 


sees 








bird notes and picturesque backgrounds, 
silhouetting the hulks of thorny, horny 
pines and soft undulating hills. Vivid 
colors are everywhere. In subdued 
lights they have the fascination found 
in a kaleidoscopic color tube, so variant 
are the changes. Grays are pre:lomi- 
nant. One sees them in the ruins of 
hut and adobe; in the sands, and as a 
foil there is the blue of the sky and sea. 
The rough hewn craggy shore line; the 
changes which mirror now and again in 
the sea—gradations in tones so illusive 
that it is difficult to name them; all 
rhyme into tender, yet virile harmonies 
which belong to the world of colors. 
Some have spoken of it as the place 
where jewel tones are best found. Ido 
not agree. Time and the trend of things 
has taken the vivacious spirit from these 
elements. Ruin can orly bring into life 
reflections, not vital, pertinent emotions 
as must exist where there is a _ liv- 
ing force. I sensed there rather an 
atmosphere of quiet, exquisite peace— 
as though an eagle in his fight had 
dropped a feather downward — and 
swept off, more eager to be doing with 
modern, objective things. 
Accompaniments of such rare attun- 
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ing prepare the way for more receptive 
and acceptive communings with the 
work of the painters. Native Califor- 
nia expressionists and eastern treaders 
of our soil, all are there in the spirit of 
their work. They make a fine showing 
and California is proud of them. Names 
known to world fame are represented 
in large numbers and the high standard 
exposed is pronounced. More than a 
dozen of the canvases in the Fine Arts 
Building at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition were first exhibited 
on the walls of this gallery and the 
major portion of these works have re- 
ceived medal awards. 

Never during the eight years of its 
history has the gallery been in a more 
flourishing con‘lition and A. D. Shep 
herd of Francisco, whose ideals 
were those which animated the origina- 
tion of the gallery, must feel amply re- 


San 
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paid in the success of his effort. He 
has done much to broaden the sympathy 
of all people for art and has afforded 
our painters opportunity for exhibiting 
their work under a most unique arrange- 
ment. While the gallery is maintained 
by private in ividuals it is in absolute 
control of the artists. Such factor pro- 
vides for their art remaining free from 
the spirit of commercialism and _ being 
displayed for its intrinsic worth. 

It was early in 1907 that Mr. Shep- 
herd calle] in a group of San Fran 
cisco painters, of which Charles Rollo 
Peters and Charles Aitken, then editor 
of Sunset Magazine, were the mov.ng 
spirits, and with them formulated the 
plan for the gallery. Unter the guid- 
ance of Miss Josephine M. Blanch, its 
gracious curator, and the management 
of the Hotel Del Monte, it has become 
a factor in te art history of California. 
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‘here is a committee which forms the 
jury and judges of the technical value 
of artists’ Tms committee 
changes from year to vear and during 
the life of the gallery many prominent 
William Keith 
influence for vears. an' 
\rthur Mathews. Charles 


work. 


pa.nters have served. 
was a vital 


more recently 


Rollo Peters, Eugene Neuhaus, Cot 
tardo Piazzoni, Xavier Martinez 
Charles Dickman, John Gamble, Mary 


Brady, Mary Curtis Richardson, ¢ 

Chapel Judson, Will Sparks, Percy 
Cray, Sydney Yard, G. Cadenasso, M. 
Evelyn McCormick, Ilunter, 
Harry Stuart Fon’a and other painters 


Isabel 


were on the committee 
Cur southern painters 
virile art are also interested in the de- 
gallerv and the pres- 
lean Mann 


with their 


velopment of this 
ent committee is headel by 


beim. With him are associated Cot 
tardo Piazzoni, Will Sparks, Detlef 
Sammann, M. Fvelvn MeCormick, who 


serve with Miss Blanch. 
Women painters of the 

vital foreground note in these exhibi- 

tions an recently the 


west are a 


more Work Ol 


well known eastern painters who have 
joined the artist colony, is being ex- 
posel. These painters come either to 
remain permanently or visit; each year 
inspiration in the picturesque 
Steadily grow- 
William 
Wil 


active 


finding 
motifs of that country. 
ing in the list of converts. 
R‘tschell, Carleton Chapman an‘ 
liam Silva are prominent and 
additions. 

During my visit the exhibition in 
cluded the canvases of William Wendt, 
Hanson Puthoff, Benjamin Chambers 
Brown. Maurice Braun, Carl 
Borg, Helena Dunlap, Maynard Dixon, 
Detlef Sammann, Louis Hovey Sharp 
and William Silva, all members of the 
California Art Club. These examples 
of t-eir work are fine, broad canvases 
which show the artists at their best. 
William Wendt appears to special ad- 
vantage and Benjamin Brown is repre- 
sented by an excellent canvas. Hanson 
Puthoff's lan’'scapes are. I am told, 
much admired. Miss Dunlap’s subject 
matter is of foreign finding, but has 
her virile brush quality. 

Piece de resistence in the gallary is 


()scar 
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William Ritschell’s “The Derelict.” 
This artist was awarded a gold medal 
at the Panama Pacific Exposition. It 
forms part of the permanent exhibition 
at this gallery and was his first medal 
picture at the Fort Worth, Texas e <hi- 
bition. In handling and composition it 
has been splendidly treated and is 
readily one of the artist’s best canvases. 

Another master’s work is that of 
Ferdinan|! Burgdorff, originally of 
Columbus, Ohio, but now for some time 
of Mill Valley, California. “The Par- 
thenon” is a bit of the late afternoon. 
The glory of the sun’s light and shade 
is intensely reflected and makes ex- 
quisite the quality of all textures. An- 
other, also of Greece, is the “Portico of 
Maidens.” It is well attuned in com- 
position and exquisite in atmosphere, 
and “Twilight an] Evening Star,” a bit 
of Cypress Point on the peninsula, is 
in a most poetic mood. 

Of the younger men, Lester D. Bo- 
rondo, a native son, shows splendid 
promise. He is represented by two can- 
vases. “The Fandango,”, which re- 
minds us a little of his foreign influence 
and has much of the spirit George Luks 
likes to put into his conception, depicts 
types in the dancer’s audience charac- 
teristic of the early Spanish life of 
California. The setting is a moonlight 
night and the elements are well handled. 
“Night Fete in Paris,” painted in 1914, 
has a well-told story. Crowds attunedly 
decorative in atmosphere and composi- 
tion present him as a splendid tonalist. 
This young artist has for three years 
exhibited with the Carnegie Institute 
and the National Academy. 

Dreaming poetry and depicting it in 
pigment is the occupation of Gottardo 
F. P. Piazzoni, who had developed sev- 
eral compositions of theme thoughts. 
This painter is an adopted American, 
but acquired his final knowledge abroad. 
Rome and Paris have seen his canvases. 
His “Dawn” here displayed is pensive 
in mood and tenuous in expression. 
“The End of Life” has been treated in 
like manner and provides food for the 
philosopher. 

Mo‘’ern impressionism is several 
times represented. Rinaldo Cuneo, part 
Californian and part Parisian, is a splen- 
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dil examplar of this school. Monet 
and his influence are a predominant 
note in his work. It has fine atmosphere 
and vibrates strong plein air quality in 
its broken color. Belonging to the 
same cult, though most interestingly 
tuneful in that his tones speaks 
strongly imagistic rhythms, is the work 
of Clark Hobart, so well known in all 
art loving centers because of his fine 
monotypes which received a_ silver 
award at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. He is represented by several can- 
vases and an extensive collection of his 
brilliant monotypes. His more recent 
effort has a decided vibration of addi- 
tional directness. 

Henry V. Poor is a surprise. He 
proves my earlier contention that he is 
a fine draughtsman. “Wharf at Mon- 
terey” is developed in joyous color and 
so too is “Beach at Carmel.” I did not 
like his portrait of his mother which 
has been exhibited at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. It has been executed in that 
lifeless non-vibrating color, his favorite 
mode of portrait expression. Lee Ran- 
dolph is another impressionist who sings 
in tuneful melody of landscape. He is 
a sane, thinking artist. “Morning in 
France” and “Trees Near Fontainbleu” 
are his two works exhibited. Atmo- 
spherically they are superior and his 
spirit of the out of doors is well under- 
stood. 

As I have said previously, women are 
well represented and I have been debat- 
ing since coming away, whether they 
did not here make, with few exceptions, 
the most virile showing. There is 
breadth and depth to their work and 
this gives it vital import. I have in 
mind particularly the work of Sophia 
Brannan, one of the most gifted women 
in California. The sweep of her vision 
is spirited and as a technician she stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the best of 
our painters. She gained much of her 
knowledge in San Francisco and went 
cast for finishing touches. Her “A Bend 
in the River,” a bit of French country, 
has received large and masterful hand- 
ling. As a tonalist she is par excellence 
and her modelling recalls the efforts of 
Constable and the Barbizon 
Visitors of the Macbeth Galleries in 


school. 


(Continued on page 105) 








“Movies” and the Legitimate. 


By Sir Herbert 

Can it be that you in America, where 
the photoplay has develope i so amaz- 
ingly an:l become so large a part of your 
recreational life, are behin ! us in recog- 
nition of its high artistic importance? 
I hardly think so. For myself—over- 
looking the fact that I have already ap- 
peared in two photodramas in England 
—I would be ashamed not to be most 
keenly interested in this new and im- 
petuous art. Surely the artist who is 
alive must needs be interested in every 
new development of the art to which 
his life is devoted—only the moribund 
lack interest in what is new. 

Besi“es, | am an eclectic person. In 
art I am a socialist. I want whatever 
gift of art I have to belong to the mul- 
titude. And is not posterity a multi- 
tue? The actor hitherto has lived for 
his generation. The cinema has given 
him the enfranchisement of posterity. 
This is at once a spur and a warning 
to ambition. We can no longer live on 
our reputations but, on the other hand, 
we can speak to millions where before 
we could reach only thousands. This 
is an inestimable privilege that | would 
be the last to belittle. 

Every facet of an art must be fasci- 
nating to the artist. Science has given 
us this new facet. It is our opportunity 
to give our best endeavors to its highest 
achievement, ignoring the unworthy 
uses it has been put to for the sake of 
the noble destiny that it is so certainly 
approaching. The cinema will not kill 
the spoken drama. Each has its dis- 
tinctive beauty and value. Each will 
grow and develop and they will take 
more and more divergent paths. 

We may like to read the speech of 
an orator but we like also to hear and 
to see the orator himself. Humanity is 
incorrigible in its desire for the actual 
physical presence before it of its heroes. 
The newspaper has not yet nor ever will 
take the place of oratory. And the 
cinema, much as it has to give that can 
not be given otherwise, is not a humanly 
sufficient substitute for the man and his 


voice. It is something else. 


Beerbohm Tree 


The drama and the photoplay there- 
fore, are not opposed. They are twin 
sisters, just as are painting and sculp- 
ture, and they are differentiated chiefly 
by the fact that the drama is built with 
words, the photoplay virtually without 


them. This is so important a difference 
that it surely establishes at once the 
claim of the cinema as a_ separate 


though related art. 

As to the relation of the stage plaver 
to the photodrama—Michael Angelo 
painte! pictures. He also moulded 
statues, expressing himself in paint un 
putty with equal zest, and so did Ben- 
venuto Cellini. I consider the cases 
parallel. |! et every man reach the peo- 
ple of his generation if he can, and use 
whatever medium comes best to his 
hand. The authors of today are all be- 
ginning to use this new and fascinating 
medium of the screen for the output 
of their imaginations. It is bringing 
new thinkers into the arena and it has 
already created fresh exponents of ar- 


tistic expression. Few who have seen 
“The Birth of a Nation” would deny 
the birth of a new art—and a new 
artist. 


D'Annunzio, Italy’s poet, has not dis- 
dained to apply his genius to the prop- 
lems and opportunities of the screen. | 


have seen and admired his Cabiria. 
Why should the actor fear to tread 
where the poet treads? D’Anunzio 


talks to the people of the world in pic- 
tures as he sang to the people of Italy 
in the present war. It is an inspiring 
thought, by the way, that it took a poet 
to raise the whirlwind of enthusiasm 
among the Italians to fight for the lib- 
erty of the world, when the wiles of 
diplomacy had failed to stir the flag. 
But I must keep to my text. The 
theatre can do what the cinema cannot 
the cinema can co what the theatre 
can not. The spoken word will always 
have its appeal. It is an exhaustless 
source of beauty that will grow in our 
respect and affections, the more the 
silent drama holds the boards. We will 
never lose our desire to have the artist 


do 
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himself in our presence, to be touched 
by the vibrations of his voice and ic 
hypnotized by the rays of his person- 
ality. 

On the other hand the photoplay has 
developed a form of pictorial narrative, 
swift, sure, direct ani intensely dra- 
matic, that makes the wide world its 


stage, ren ers the impossible possible 
by its fantastic necromaneyv and_ still 
registers with infallible precision the 
personality of its players. 


But apart from its employment as a 
dramatic art tie cinema (an let me 
patise to wish it some more satisfying 
and Saxon name and to add my voice 
to the chorus of disapproval of the dis- 
respectful “movies” ) has already justi- 
fied its existence amply on its ecluca- 
tional function. I am told that the mo- 
tion picture is already an establishe.| in- 
stitution in your western schools. This 
is a surprise and gratification to me, 
for I have long realized the extraordi- 
nary value of the picture lesson and 
advocated such an extension of its use. 
The force and directness of eye impres- 
sions is a commonplace of psychology 
and the application of the principle to 
the teaching of the sciences, manual 
arts, geography and history, for exam- 
ples, by means of motion pictures is 
capable of almost unlimited extension. 
The views of life in foreign lands make 
us heirs to all the empires of the world 
and contemporary picture records give 
us an actual vision of history in the 
making. What would we not pay to 
see the distant past upon the screen as 
clearly as we see current events pro- 
jected, to watch the pageant of history 
back to the days of Napoleon's battles 
or of Shakespeare’s presentation to 
Elizabeth! Yet that is the sort of legacy 
we are leaving our children. 

And we can do more for them. By 
the painstaking research of the student 
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and the constructive imagination of the 
artist we can reproduce with remarkable 
accuracy upon the screen many of the 
crucial events of history, thus revivify- 
ng them for the eager eyes of the chil- 
dren that are to come. This is an un- 
dertaking as stimulating as it is worthy 
anil is occupying more and more of the 
attention of big-minded producers. 

It is but a step from this type of pic- 
ture to the historical drama but it is a 
step from recording to creative art. 
True, the narrative of record may be 
the inspired work of an artist but the 
true (rama woven on a solid frame- 
work of history is lik*ly to have a 
power of impression far deeper and 
therefore to be of incalculable value in 
education. FE 

| am not at all sure, too, that the mo- 
tion picture will not become an integral 
part of many stage plays. Cne or two 
tentative experiments of this kin1 have, 
I believe, been tried and even Shake- 
speare laments (in the prologue of 
Henry V) that he cannot give to the 
spectators in the woolen “QO” of the 
theatre the pride and pomp of history 
that filled his imagination. If he lived 
today he was just the sort of man who 
would try that very thing—with a cine- 
matograph. 

Yet I must confess that to me Shake- 
speare means above all the sheer heauty 
of the spoken word. It is a most inter- 
esting question in my mind just how 
much, if any, after the photo-dramati- 
zation has been fully titled from the 
text, we are going to feel the further 
lack of speech. For I think that the 
photoplay is still in the imitative stage. 
It still copies much more than it will 
later the methods of the stage, timid, 
apparently, of launching out in methods 
of its own. It still too often prestip- 
poses the spoken word, where it might 
translate thought directly into action or 
into vision. 








Cult of the Wedding. 


By Alma Whitaker 


BY OUR weddings ye shall know us. 
And we are very refined. Naturally in 
this year of grace 1916 we are justified 
in regarding ourselves as the last word 
in civilization. We are the splendid re- 
sult of several millions of years pro- 
gress, for every new discovery the an- 
thropologists and the antiquaries un- 
earth proves the world to be older, and 
therefore, of course, wiser, and, doubt- 
less, better. 

So that our modern weddings may 
reasonably be regarded as the Very 
Best Thing in weddings that the world 
has ever known. Especially Society 
weddings, for they represent the cream 
of us, the best we know. 

Some people are wont to jeer at our 
civilization. But these can never have 


attended a really great wedding. A 
wedding wherein expense was no ob- 
ject, where they could afford to have 
everything sumptious and correct. 

Of course we have weddings and 


weddings. But the kind our cultivated 
newspapers consider worthy of two col- 
umn headings and bridal portraits are 
the ones by which a nation would natu- 
rally prefer to be judged. 

The main essentials for a_ really 
worthy wedding are money, clothes, 
food and presents. 

The presents usually come first; im- 
mediately after the announcement of 
the engagement. These are the outward 
and visible signs of the volume and ex- 
tent of love and friendship. Likewise 
of the social and financial standing of 
one’s friends. The friends are poig- 
nantly aware of this fact. So that far- 
sighted society matrons are frequently 
known to take full advantage of the 
January sales, when the Christmas 
stocks are being sold off for next to 
nothing by agitated department stores, 
against the epidemic of weddings in 
June which has been dedicated to Cupid 
for no particular reason except that the 
July sales come a month too late. 

But the judicious society matron is 
rare and Christmas mostly leaves her 
bankrupt anyway. So the present ques- 


tion is ever present and has been known 
to spoil many a promising friendship. 

But it wouldn't be a proper wedding 
without presents; lots of presents, ex- 
pensive presents. Presents that can be 
spread out on lines of tables all round 
a room devoted to the purpose; exhibi- 
tion purpose. To which end the bride 
and her family, the bridegroom and his 
family, devote much anxious thought 
and exchange many acidulated remarks. 

Invitations to the wedding are sent 
out with a proper regard to presents. 
Directly you receive one of those en- 
graved sheets of thick vellum note paper 
enclosed in a plain vellum envelope, 
enclosed in another vellum envelope, 
you know exactly what is expected of 
you. If you go to the wedding it is a 
minimum ten dollars. If you don’t, five 
may suffice. Under that you are a 
tightwad, a skinflint, a nonentity or a 
poor relation. No present at all is un- 
thinkable, unforgivable, and consigns 
you forever to the outer pale. 

Bride’s father must rise nobly to the 
occasion. We don’t have anything so 
horrid as dots and dowries but a re- 
spectable equivalent is an urgent neces- 
sity. The plans of,the house father 
proposes to donate are a prominent 
feature of the Very Best Weddings. A 
house has many advantages because 
only the plans go on exhibition and if 
the house does not ultimately material- 
ize it doesn’t necessarily spoil the effect 
of the wedding. 

Bride’s mother must positively un- 
earth an antique lace veil from some- 
where and it must have an authentic 
family history. Many a fond mother, 
who was married in calico and white 
cotton gloves has contrived to transform 
them into old Point d’Alencon e’er 
daughter walks to the altar; a modern 
miracle that does not cull half the credit 
it deserves. 

Uncle John can often be coerced into 
being represented at the exhibition by 
an automobile and his soul is jeopard- 
ized in the process—the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver. Aunt Mary’s antique 
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rings and necklaces! They had been in 
the family for two centuries, but the 
dear soul didn’t know it until she dis- 
covered them in a pawnbroker’s estab- 
lishment soon after the engagement was 
announced. 

The bridal procession is chosen with 
a nice regard to the holy and sacred 
nature of the ceremony. Bridesmaids 
must be good looking enough but not 
too good-looking—about a dime’s worth 
less than the bride. And they must be 
able to afford the dress. And the dress 
must suit them all as to color and style 
or they won't play. Bridal tears have 
flown in rivers on this subject alone. 


And the bridegroom comes in at this 
point. He must positively donate to 
each maid a piece of jewelry equivalent 
in value to the cost of her dress, or be 
forever a cheap skate. Otherwise the 
bridegroom is an inconspicuous essen- 
tial, like the salt in the potatoes—cheap 
and small, but it doesn’t do to leave him 
out. 

The church (we only have home wed- 
dings when the bride’s home was built 
at sufficient cost not to disgrace the fam- 
ily) must be decorated in flowers. Fifty 
dollars for flowers is the rock bottom 
price and will receive the subtle, all- 
knowing appraisement that is engen- 
dered in the society sniff. A hundred 
dollars is safer, two hundred fairly 
good. Festoons of tulle are positively 
essential. Everybody does it—Coralie 
had pink at hers and Imogen had white 
at hers and the tearful bride would be 
disgraced forever if she didn’t have eau 
de nil at hers. Besides it’s only twenty 
cents a yard by the bolt and it only 
takes a hundred yards. 

The organist must be carefully in- 
structed regarding the playing of “Be- 
lieve me if all those endearing young 
charms,” which the bride has selected 
and for which a rehearsal is necessary 
because it must strike up at the psycho- 
logical moment that the bridegroom 
kisses the bride when she raises her 
veil. This is very important and can 
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blast the whole ceremony if it doesn’t 
happen right. 

The bridal meal takes various forms 
but it’s main essentials are a giant cake, 
champagne, place cards and speeches. 

The bride herself must spend at least 
two clear months in or near a dress- 
making establishment prior to the wed- 
ding. And she must have a dozen of 
everything, excepting perhaps petti- 
coats, which she has replaced with silk 
tights, and silk stockings which she has 
carefully arranged, shall be contributed 
by the bridesmaids. In return for the 
stockings she wears six silk garters on 
her left leg, one for each bridesmaid. 
These she returns to them when she 
changes into her travelling gown and 
the bridesmaids promptly don them in 
the full expectancy that a wedding of 
their very own will thereby materialize 
during the ensuing year. 

The honeymoon is ostentatiously pri- 
vate but refined friends from pure and 
sensitive motives, invariably undertake 
a little advertising. The cream of the 
wedding joke is to embarrass the young 
couple at every turn and bring the blush 
of shame to their cheeks. This is good 
form. It takes various ideals—baby 
carriages, feeding bottles, infant's 
clothing, and ribald inscriptions. It has 
taken several thousand years to evolve 
this particular form of innocent fun. 

When the young couple return to 
their chosen abode, the joke reaches its 
most subtle and refined point, for the 
house is usually plastered all over with 
references to the next generation. 

This is, of course, a very rough out- 
line of the modern smart wedding. It 
would take a continuous series or arti- 
cles to attack the great subject in de- 
tail, but we have sketched in all the 
essentials. 

And with it all the bride will tell her 
friends that she doesn’t love the bride- 
groom—but she respects him. 

Fancy any poor devil being called 
upon to go through married life on re- 
spect ! 


Oh, Imogen! Alas, poor Reginald! 








Mayor Pimmersnell Rebells 


By O. 


When the Child’s Welare Section o1 
the Woman’s Civic Betterment Asso- 
ciation of Cornone decided that the up- 
lift business was up to them, they did 
not foresee that not only were they to 
become makers of history, instigators 
of a rebellion and promoters of a ro- 
mance, but that through their efforts, 
perhaps in spite of them, a life was 
to be saved. 

To the outside world it might seem 
that it was Judge Farley’s speech, for 
the Judge was an original fixer of po- 
litical fences who was “just passing 
through.” He was introduced by Cor 
none’s bachelor mayor, John Pimmer- 
snell, and the entire assembled town 
listened in awe-struck wonder to the 
eloquent discourse of this “children’s 
judge” who plead for “the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions circumscribing 
the efforts and blunting the sensibili 
ties of a large proportion of unfortu 
nate juvenile dependents who, under 
circumstances might _be- 
come Well, even as you and I! 

Some may have imagined that it was 
the constant dripping of the Sentinel’s 
editorial comment that wore away the 
stony indifference of the people. But 
for those fair-minded folks who take 
into consideration the dynamic influ 
ence of first causes there are the min- 
utes of the Recording Secretary of the 
Child’s Welfare Section of the Wo 
men’s Civic Betterment Association, al! 
duly signed and dated: “The C. W. S 
of the W. C. B. A. held its regular 
weekly meeting in the back parlor of 
Mrs. Lawyer Judson on Thursday, 
May the seventh, all members being 
present except Mrs. Judge Brown, our 
heloved Corresponding Secretary, who 


happier 





Bupp 


was unable to attend because of swell- 
ing in her feet. Our able President, 
Mrs. Editor Richards, moved that the 
society send a note of sympathy to our 
afflicted sister, after which followed a 
discussion and a reading from Robert's 
Rules of Order as to who should write 
the note. Miss Cordelia Conway was 
finally appointed to write said note. 
The Treasurer, Miss Birdie Allen, was 
instructed to allow five cents for this, 
two cents for postage and three cents 
for stationery. 

“The Secretary’s report was read 
and approved with the exception of one 
correction, the omission of Mrs. Ab- 
bey Johnson’s name on the Committee 
of . Investigation. The  Secretary’s 
omission was entirely unintentional ; 
a note to that effect was subsequently 
sent by the Secretary to Mrs. Johnson. 
The report of the Committee on In- 
vestigation was read by the chairman, 
Mrs. Al Duncan, in which she stated 
that there were forty-two children, in- 
cluding Negroes, Swedes, Mexicans 
and Italians, running at large in the 
vicinity of the Cornone Cannery, none 
of them having sufficient or proper 
care, clothing or education. On the 
strength of this very able report a mo- 
tion was carried that some capable 
person be employed to instruct the chil- 
dren and to keep them under observva- 
tion during the hours their parents 
were working. Mrs. Richards sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed 
to ask the mayor if public funds could 
not be used for this purpose and Miss 
Birdie Allen, Miss Cordelia Conway 
and Miss Mamie Grainger were ap- 
pointed to serve.” 

When the three unmarried members 
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of the C. W. S. of the W. C. B. A. 
went in a body and their very best 
clothes to wait on his honor, the mayor, 
there was wild fluttering of hearts and 
much frizzling of hair, notwithstanding 
that the aggregate ages of the three 
was considerably over a hundred years. 
For the mayor, besides a bachelor, was 
a very great person in the eyes of the 
female federations and he, in turn, had 
the greatest political respect for the 
female voting contingent. 

That a fitful flame of romance, chiv- 
alry, or whatever you like, burned un- 
bidden in the carefully guarded heart 
of the mayor was evidenced by the in- 
variable appearance of a Cecil Brunner 
rose in the button-hole of his sombre, 
close-fitting coat. This struck the an- 
alytically observant citizens of Cor- 
none, of whom there were a few, as 
congruous as a Bermuda onion plant 
putting forth American Beauties; but 
the mayor had once worn the little pink 
rosebud at a wedding and again as 
pall-bearer at a public funeral an: it 
was a by-word in town that if Mayor 
Pimmersnell did anything more than 
once it became a habit. 

When, on Tuesday evenings, the city 
dads convened in the town hall above 
the fire house for the transaction of 
such business as might come before 
them, it was Mayor Pimmersnell who 
presided; but it was the quiet voiced 
Jim Tollehan, sitting a little apart from 
the long, oak table around which the 
council convened, who guided the trend 
of transacted business and “bossed”™ the 
town. Why, Jim Tollehan even had 
his brother appointed official dog- 
catcher, a position that carried an hon- 
orarium of fees besides the respect of 
a certain portion of the community. 
when the mayor’s own nephew, except 
when he was resting in the Brunswick 
Pool Parlors, was walking the streets 
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looking for a job! 


It may have been the desire to ap- 
point something or someone on his own 
that the mayor to 
agree not only to help raise the funds 
but to assist in selecting that “desir 


initiative caused 


able, competent and discriminating per- 
son,’ who, according to the petition 
brought him, should instruct “the chil- 
dren of those parents who are forced 
by the exigencies of a down-trodden 
existence to toil for their living in the 
corporate cannery.” Or perhaps Mayor 
Pimmersnell had definitely mapped out 
a campaign other than political and 
that this created the impetus that led 
him to pay his own railroad fare to 
the city, insert an advertisement at his 
own expense and utilize his own and 
the town’s valuable time in reviewing 
and interviewing all of the incoherent, 
inconglomerate that 
hurled itself at the address given in the 
advertisement. 


feminine mob 


3ut well it speaks for the mayor’s 
powers of discrimination that from 
among the importunists he picked a 
woman with a diploma from a univer 
sity—extension, it is true; but what 
boots it? — and the diploma declared 
that Miss Alice Carlisle, the holder 
thereof, had specialized in sociology. 
Besides her training in sociology, Miss 
Carlisle had other things. There were 
her eyes. Dark, luminous _ pools 
of brown whose depths mirrored the 
fond expression ofttimes displayed in 
the gaze of an affectionate pointer pup, 
the mayor would have described them: 
and then there was her wealth o* 
seemingly always wind-blown hair, and 
her girlish figure clothed—well, dif- 
ferently. And it is, no doubt, wholly 
unnecessary to say that from the very 
first the W. C. B. A. in general, the 
C. W. S. in particular and the Finance 
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Committee with especial venom, disap 
proved of her. 

Their disapprobation, however, was 
more than made up for by the mayor’s 
constant encouragement and his ardent 
interest in the progress of the sociolog- 
ical experiment that was being made. 

In order that the experiment might 
be carried on with due laboratorial ex- 
actness a stockade had been built, a 
fifty-foot square enclosure surrounded 
by a fence, the height of which wa 
wholly out of proportion with the 
stature of the prospective inma‘es. 
Into this the children of varied aves 
and color were to be corraled and 
there they were to be restricted, re- 
strained and reformed. 

It was known as the “Kid Corral,” 
and here it the step- 
motherly eye of that astute, but wholly 
feminine scientist, Miss Carlisle, that 
the forty-two work-orphaned children 
squabbled and made-up, fought and 
played through the stifling heat of the 
But it might wel! have 


was, under 


summer days. 
been called the inquisitorial chamber, 
too, for here the C. W. S. in a bedy 
and the W. C. B. A. in segments came 
and quizzed and suggested and ob- 
jected until there was little time or 
spirit left for the real work at hand. 


And here, also, after the regular 
school work of the day was over 
came Mayor Pimmersnell with his 


Cecil Brunner to discuss sociology, pol- 
itics and world interests in general. 
But not always did they talk of out- 
side world affairs. Sometimes it was 
of the inside world—the motives, ef- 
forts and ideals of humanity—and, al- 
though to each it was in generalities 
they spoke, they gained an astonish- 
ing personal insight. 

“Tt is this kind of work,” said Miss 
Carlisle one afternoon as the two stood 
in the sheltering shade of the one tree 
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within the corral and the children 
played about them, “that makes me 
think a woman can really accomplish 
something in the political world. The 
effort that I expend to make better 
citizens of these charges of mine will, 
in time, revert to the state as a whole. 
That’s the only thing that reconciles 
me to their tormenting pranks.” 

The mayor nodded a ready compre- 


hension. None more than he enjoyed 


the recital of those pranks, but he 
wished to follow a different lead. 
“But if your efforts were concen- 


trated on one child,” he said hesitat- 
ingly, and seemed to nerve himself to 
He 


under as 


continue, “your own and—er—” 
floundered and went clear 
Miss Carlisle glanced quickly up, a 
challenge in her eye. Then with a 
sudden assumption of his campaign- 
ing, platform manner and a flamboyant 
gesture, he continued grandiloquently : 
“Why, the child would be a crowds- 
man, a superman, a marvel among 
men !’ 

Miss Carlisle dropped her face to 
her handkerchief and she sobbed, at 
least the mayor thought she sobbed, so 
overcome was she by sentiment and his 
well rounded periods. 

"7. 
ly recovered to lift a flushed, but singu- 
larly tearless countenance from the pro- 
tecting bit of lace, “but so much would 
depend upon the other party, the—er— 
father, you know,—” the mayor flush- 
ed ___self-conscouisly—“he must be 
strong! Dominant! Both a leader and 
a driver of men; my ideal!” 

That evening the mayor took careful 
stock of his physical and psychological 
attributes. He strong—yes; but 
was he dominant? The discomforting 


she conceded when sufficient- 


was 


vision of big, raw-boned Jim Tolle- 
han flashed unbidden across his mind. 
And there came also the disconcerting, 
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irritating remembrance of the C. W. 
S. of the W. C. B. A. They, with all 
of their ballot casting capacity, were 
bringing pressure to bear upon him. 
And in this instance not only did he 
desire to be dominant, but he wished 
also to be defiant. He believed with 
Miss Carlisle that the human 
trait the children had, as well as the 


most 


only common center of interest, was 
their love of Fuss, the dog. But the 
ladies who made up the five dollars in 
the W. C. B. A. thought it was a fool- 
ish extravagance to feed a worthless, 
idle animal. And besides, they assert- 
ed, the dog was a source of wrangling 
and dissension. 


He was a brown-eyed, brindle-col- 
ored sort of a dog with flappy, spotte 
ears and no real distinguishable feat- 
ure other than that inane half grin 
common to the adolescent period of ca- 
nines. But with his arrival in the 
corral, whence none knew nor cared, 
the materna! instinct of every little girl 
had asserted itself and every shuort- 
breeched youth had felt himself to be 
peculiarly endowed to bend the twig 
of a pup in the way he should grow. 
The battles royal were not over, but 
now, at least, there was a common 
ground for hostilities. 

The children had named him Fuss, 
although that descriptive appellation 
was wholly anomalistic to the equitable 
disposition of the dog, and it was not 
until he had been in the corral long 
enough to engender a fesire for ex- 
clusive possession that trouble started. 


“Fuss b’longa me,” announced Vina 
quite conclusively one morning as she 
pulled her skimpy gingham skirt loose 
from the waistband in an effort to 
make it cover her gawky knees. She 
was a transported daughter of sunny 
Italy and was getting to be a big girl 
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now, as Miss Carlisle had repeatedly 
cautioned her. 

“He don’t nuther,’ contradicted Jim- 
my, quite as immune from the blister- 
ing rays of the ever-mounting sun as 
his Congo ancestors. And then his 
black eyes rolled wildly in a surround- 
ing sea of white as he took a long 
breath to impart the astonishing infor- 
mation: ‘He don’ tol’ me so his own- 
self!” 

“Jimmy, Jimmy!’ chided Miss Car- 
lisle, “don’t you know what happens 
to little boys who tell such awful sto- 
ries?” 

“No’m,” said Jimmy, with polite in- 
terest. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Miss Car- 
lisle. “There's a great big man as high 
as this fence—” it was only ten feet— 
‘with one round red eye in the middle 
of his forehead. But to make up for 
having only one eye, he has seven pairs 
of hands, and when a little boy tells 
such catches them 
and sque-e-ezes the life right out of 


awful stories he 


them! Now, don’t you tell any more 
stories. It’s dreadfully wicked.” 
“Yeh,” returned Jimmy, non-com- 


mittally, “but he did tell m’so. Whar 
is he? Ah’ll ast ’m agin.” 

But the dog was gone! And whis- 
tles and calls, entreaties and promises 
failed to coax him from his hiding 
place. 

Far down the wagon 


turned the dusty corner, Jimmy’s act- 


road as a 


ive, searching gaze encountered on its 
side a crudely lettered 
read: 


sign which 
Doc CATCHER 

And Jimmy wept. 

When Vina gathered the import of 
his broken utterances, she also wept. 
And_ within 
children 


two minutes forty-two 
rent the air with rancorous 


cries and spattered the dusty yard with 
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copious tears. The larger children 


wept because they understood ; the lit- 
tle ones because they didn't. 

Miss Carlisle wrung her hands dis- 
traitly. And then came a happy inspir- 
ation that would, at least momentarily, 
quell the disturbance. 

“Listen, children,” she 
“We'll get him back. It 
much money. Only three 
But at the mere mention of money the 


pleaded. 
won't take 
dollars—”’ 


cries grew louder than ever. 
“We ain't gotta da mon,” protested 


Vina. “No can getta da mon! Oh, 
he’s gon, he’s gon, he’s gon!” More 
indescribable sounds which we shall 


have to call sobs for want of a better 
word. Miss Carlisle thought rapidly. 
Mingled with a true womanly sympa- 
thy for the grief of her small charges 
was an equally feminine desire to 
“start something.” 

“Then we'll write a letter to the 
mayor,” she cried triumphantly. 

But Jimmy frowned on her woman- 
ish ignorance. 

“There ain’t no lady horse can do 
nothin’ fer us,” he said gruffly. 

“No, The m-a-y-0-r, 
the boss of the town!” 

The suddenly ceased. They 
understood bosses. Weren't their par- 
everlastingly talking about the 
What he said, and did, and 
Oh, yes! 


no! mayor, 


sobs 


ents 
“boss” ? 
thought, or might think? 

They knew all about bosses. 

“Whadda saya him?” demanded Vina 
suspiciously. 

“Why, we'll just tell him all about 
it,” explained Miss Carlisle. “You 
and Jimmy tell me what to say and I'll 
write it. Then I'll send a little note 
along, too; and we'll have the dog 
back in no time at all.” 

But Mayor Pimmersnell was out of 
town, so it was not until the follow- 
ing day that he received the petition 
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in Miss Carlisle’s affectedly angular 
It ended: “—but we 
him back; won't 


handwriting. 
love him and 
you please, please get him for us,” 
followed by forty-two scraggly signa- 
And even then 


want 


tures or cross-marks. 
the mayor was not especially impressed 
until he had read Miss Carlisle’s note. 
That made a difference. The mayor 
was seated in the little, boxed-in office- 
by-courtesy in the city hall and the 
conversation of the ten or twelve old 
men who made the cement strip before 
the place their club floated up to him 
through the open window. Above the 
confused garble the mayor recognized 
the voice of the official dog-catcher, 
Clem Tollehan. 

The mayor ran his neck through the 
open window and commanded, rather 
than “Clem, come up 
here.” 

When the lanky dog-catcher entered 
the mayoral sanctum, Mayor Pimmer- 
snell dug down into the waste basket 
and, without comment, handed him the 
children’s petition. Clem read it 
through in sticky silence, then returned 
it to the desk with the remark: “Yeh, 
I got ’m yesterday. Guess I'll kill ’m 
tomorrow mornin’.” 


requested : 


“T guess you won't!” returned the 
mayor decisively. 

Without so much as by-your-leave, 
I-beg-your-pardon, or anything else, 
Clem reached a lean hand into a pig- 
eon-hole of the desk and drew forth 
a typewritten copy of the town ordi- 
nances. Thumbing rapidly through the 
pages, he found his citation: “The 
law says if a dog ain't redeemed with- 
in twenty-four hours he’s gotta be 
killed; an’ he’s goner be! I know my 
rights, an’ I’m goner do my duty!” 


As Clem’s voice climbed hysterical 
heights, Jim Tollehan walked into the 
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office. Tollehan had the strong man’s 
impatience of nerves. 

“Who put a nickel in you?” he de- 
manded of his brother. Then of the 
mayor: “What’s the matter here, any- 
way?” 

Despite Clem’s 
tions, “I know my rights; 
do my duty”—the mayor explained. 

“Why don’t you buy a license for the 
animal?” demanded Tollehan when he 
caught the drift of the dual outpour- 
ings. “As long as Clem gets his fee, 
he don’t care if the dog stays in the 
pound twenty-four years.” 

“’*Course I can buy a license,” sput- 
tered the mayor. “Don’t I know all 
this—this animal snatcher wants is his 
pitiful fee?” He stood up and his 
chair slid back with a sudden clatter. 
“T’m mayor of this town and if | 
choose to make a special dispensation 
in the interests of suffering humanity 
as typified by these poor children at 
the cannery, I have a perfect right to 
do so.” 

“Yeh?” queried Tollehan, as he slow- 
ly got up, his big teeth taking a firmer 
grip on his cigar, “Well!” 

“The dog’s going to be turned loose,” 


excited interpola- 


I'm goner 


announced the mayor. 

“You’re dead wrong,” returned Tol- 
lehan, “he ain’t, without you, or some- 
one, buys a license for him. An’ just 
remember that while you’re nominated 
for this comin’ election, you ain’t elect- 
ed yet—not by a damsite!”” And with 
this half veiled threat ringing in his 
ears, Mayor Pimmersnell watched the 
boss and the boss’s dog-catcher brother 
make an effective exit. 

There was plenty of time for reflec- 
tion that day, for the mayor did not 
visit the corral. Of course, he thought, 
it would be a simple expedient to pur- 
chase a license, for the disconsolate 
owners would probably be equally as 
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cheered by the return of a licensed as 
an unlicensed pup. But would it be 
dominant? Would such an ignomini- 
ous return, in full accordance with the 
law, indicate that he, Mayor Pimmer- 
snell, was a leader as well as a driver 
of men? Most decidedly not! And 
then what would the members of the 
W. C. B. A. do if he so flagrantly 
disregarded their wishes? 

All day the note reposed on the desk 
Once he started to de- 
Why not 
discharge the dog-catcher? There was 
no civil service in Cornone. But that 
meant a row, and, on the ever-present 
other hand, what did a worthless dog, 
or the children either, amount to, in the 
face of his coming campaign? And 
then as a bolt from the blue came the 
realization to Mayor Pimmersnell that 
it was not the dog, nor even the chil- 
dren in whom he was interested. He 
wanted to be “dominant” for only one 
reason; and that reason wasn’t a rea- 


of the mayor. 
stroy it, and then—he didn't. 


son—it was a person. 

And for that person, that very night, 
he undertook the doing of a desperate 
deed. The village pound was on the 
outskirts of town where the bawling 
calf and braying ass, strayed from their 
rightful owners, would not disturb the 
slumbers of the peaceful townspeople. 
It was a long walk and the night was 
dark. But sometime after eleven 
o'clock the gate swung protestingly on 
its hinges to admit a closely cloaked 
figure whose black felt hat was drawn 
well down over the face. 

“A kind of a yellow tan with spots 
on its ears,” grunted the figure in an 
undertone, a flash light in one hand 
and a piece of raw beefsteak in the 
other, carefully picking the way to the 
dog house. Identification was need- 
less, however, for there was only one 
dog in the place, although a rapid tail 
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tattoo of welcome sounded like a whole 
flock, or herd, or covey, or whatever it 
is dogs come in. 

At first, sheer awe kept the dog in 
silence, and then it was the beefsteak 
that produced the desired effect. While 
yet the silence was unbroken, the fig- 
ure flashed the light along the fence. 
There was a rotten paling. Near the 
ground it was soft and squdgey. A 
blunt metal instrument appeared in the 
luminous beam and soon zig-zag un- 
even apertures began to appear just 
above the ground. A handful or so of 
earth was carefully scooped out from 
under the “gnawed” off paling, and—. 
What would appear more natural, or 
what would be more natural for a 
home-sick dog to do? 

Then the silent, gliding figure tucked 
the pup under one arm, and, holding a 
hand over his muzzle to prevent a 
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successful culmination of the excited 
attempts to bark, departed whence it 
came. 

The gate swung shut, tightly, but 
silently. 

When the children arrived at the 
corral the next morning they were 
greeted by a series of ear-splitting 
yelps emanating from a small yellow 
dog with flappy, spotted ears, which 
raced madly back and forth behind the 
fence on the inside of the enclosure. 





On the desk of the Mayor of Cor- 
none, right beside the picture of his 
wife, Alice Carlisle Pimmersnell, there 
stands a photograph of a dog. It is a 
brindle colored sort of a dog with 
flappy, spotted ears and the half grin 
it wears gives the Tollehan faction an 
inexplicably baffled feeling. 





THE PARASITE 
By Madge Morris Wagner 


Go down in the perilous ocean deeps 
For the treasures hidden there, 

Bring gems that have lain in a dead man’s eyes 
To gleam in a woman’s hair ; 

Slay a million birds—small mother birds— 
Till the soul of your pity dies; 

In the cup that is rusted with tears of woe 
Drink a toast to your lady’s eyes. 

Have faith in the wiles and the lying smiles 
You hug to your foolish breast, 

Thrust back to the wall beyond recall 
The hearts that have loved you best. 

Over and over, the rose and the mold, 

The social tales of the world are told. 





A FRIEND is one who has stood at the center of things with me and knows 


the specific gravity of my stable equilibrium. 


He has a balanced valuation of 


friendship’s centripetal and centrifugal forces and though I may be the negative 
atom with the centrifugal tendency, he does not insult me by construing that 
natural phenomenon into an over seeking of himself. 








How the Dream Came True. 


By Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 


THERE WERE river in his dream, broad, peaceful, warm and blue; 
loitering along the pleasant greenwood in maze and lingering loop. His thought 
made no northern venture. Blazed, bounded, the lakeward regions; his desire 
was to the Unknown, the limitless sunset lands of legend and twilight tales. 

A mightier river, mightiest, a broken smiling land, where the red-skin lurked, 
the brown bear prowled; treeless plains, where the shaggy buffalo roamed. 

Lure of danger was in his dream: between his knees, frantic plunge of the 
wild horse, hard-won prize of craft and skill; pride of mastery, generous friend- 
ship at the last; peril and thrill of chase, gaunt wolf, the panther’s fury, the bear 
at bay; ambush of deadly foe, onset and desperate shock of odds, wile and coun- 
ter-wile, the stubborn stand, victory and its price of shallow graves; or, captivity, 
the shadow of darkening death, rescue. If some deeds were his own; if, in his 
dream, the long rifle had name and fame—smile if you will. 

A pack-train in the trackless mystery of wilderness; restless hunters banded 
for doubtful adventure, comrades proven and loyal. Pleasant camp-fires under 
the Hunter’s Moon; warm furs, rich store against winter’s need, shelter safe and 
cozy from wind and storm, gay song of careless voyageur. Rest after toil is 
sweet: when the buds swell we take up the Trail again. 

The Sunset Trail! The boy-heart, maiden yet to all mountains, thrilled to 
lure of hills unseen. Somewhere, in those untrodden, tangled barriers, high- 
hidden, guarded, the Heart of the West, whence rivers fall afar to the Four 
Winds, waited the coming of destined feet—of his? 

Homeward, with dancing heart, where the low sun made golden mist down 
green elusive aisles; sleeping, as in his waking dream, followed again the long, 
long trail that leads to the Country Beyond. 

II 

The great plains knew him, the languid south, the undared north; hunter, 
trapper, warrior and voyageur: Dacotah and Cree and Crow, Pawnee and wan- 
dering Delaware. Wiry and bronzed and bold: straight talk in council, his; 
straight talk, the long brown rifle’s, in war. With red man or white a true man 
is a true man; the sign of the Left Breast, “Good Heart,” Father, had long been 
his, with the far tribes; for, pitying, ever he heard behind the sound of coming 
feet, a thousand and tens thousands; the muffled thunder of doom. And his 
war-weary thought turned, homing, to the Country Beyond. 

A hateful river, wandering aimless beneath a blazing sky, through inter- 
minable levels of prairie, gray or golden-brown, fading to horizons changeless, 
appalling. Reckless spirits and hardy, his comrades ; swift random choice, theirs, 
of branching streams, leading alike to the unknown. 

A nameless river, where myriad buffalo drank and the dust of their turmoil 
hung motionless on the shining air. Turbid now, writhing in sluggish fold on 
fold through the low sands, now turbulent, fickle, fierce and treacherous, swirling 
to muddy foam, gnawing its banks in savage wrath. 

At last! Dim-outlined, dwarfed and faint beyond the silent leagues, chal- 
lenge and promise of everlasting hills! Uncertain gleam of dawn-rose; serrated 
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wall of limpid blue in the quivering noon; ominous purple-black in silhouette 
against the saffron sunset. 

Day after weary day they shaped and grew, peak and pass and slope; till 
the pedestal foot-hills rose colossal above the sloped horizon; star-shine or sun- 
light, the blue range rimmed out the westward world. And beyond? Surely, 
beyond, the central sources, a land of many rivers, foaming afar, questing joyous 
from the Heart of the World to the Four Winds! 

Not yet! One chance turn amiss; the longed-for land of his quest faded, 
remote and shadowy, with the hurrying years. Beyond, ice-bound Titanic 
ranges, wierd and ghostly; Northern Lights, signals of exiled and forgotten gods, 
streaming across the midnight; the Company’s forts by Athabascan lakes. West- 
ward, with the masterless men, restless forerunners, the trackless forest, bounded 
at last but by the boundless sea; not yet the Heart of the World, the Country of 
his Dreams. 

Ill 

Unrusted, rifle and man had grown old together. Smoke of his camp-fires 
had been guidon of empire: trails he made blindly, deep-beaten now by adven- 
turous feet. 

The wilderness had known all love and loss, desire and danger, sorrow and 
faith and sin. He had seen and shared. Epic unsung and silent; epitome of 
all earth since the Lord God planted a garden Eastward in Eden. 

Now, in the Indian Summer of his soul, where he lingered in Assinniboinean 
meadows, old men told to him, under t*.. frosty stars, dim quavering childhood 
tales of a* fabled country southward; where the gods dwelt, walled out from 
hurtful winds; mountains of glass; thunderous fountains, steaming high, hot 
from the world’s heart; waters milk-white, red, golden; a land of myth, enchant- 
ment, wonder; of green meadows, high-hidden among the pines, whence rivers 
fell, murmuring, to the Four Winds. And hearing, he felt again the lure and 
spell of a dream long past. Remembered, too, soft hands that would have held 
him, red lips that bade him stay. . . +. . But the Dream had called; 
still calling. 

Southward and ever southward, through the late smiling Fall, between in- 
numerable ranges ; following, for good or ill, silent Batisté, blood-brother proven, 
of alien race and creed; like in manhood alone. 

Threading the iron passes of the hills, southward and ever southward; on 
his right hand a long range, tawny, blue-black and white, where unseen rivers 
rustled the low-lying twilight; inky shadows in cleft and gorge; white and tawny 
and blue-black the wild range on his left. So, through gateways of spruce and 
fir, came late to a tryst long-set; passed to the Land of Wonder, the Rivers of 
the Four Winds, the Country Beyond; unreturning. What befell him there 
we may not know; naught ignoble. 

That iron lost legion! Thronging heroic shadows, nameless, unlaurelled ; 
the young, the gay, the beautiful, the brave, reckless, resolute and strong; leav- 
ing life’s pleasant places smooth and silken, revel and laugh and song; hearing 
that Other Summons. Yet have they place in History, brief but eloquent, not 
unworthy. You may find it on forgotten maps: 

“THE OREGON COUNTRY 
DISCOVERED, EXPLORED AND SETTLED, 1782-1846.” 





THE LAND I LIVE IN. 
By Robert Freeman. 


I love the land I live in, 

Where the Padres trod of old, 

Soldiers battled for its booty, 

Miners scrambled for its gold, 

Sailors damned it for its dangers— 

O, the weirdest tales are told 

Of this land I love to look on as mine own. 





I love the land I live in, 

Where the mountains hail the sea, 

Where the desert bounds the orchard, 

And the future’s yet to be; 

Where the sons of every nation 

Say in divers tongues: “I’m free, 

And I love this land I live in as mine own.” 


For the milkman is a Belgian, 

The baker he is French, 

The butcher is a German, 

And the cook’s a colored wench, 
The gardener came from Sweden, 
Here’s a peddler from Japan, 

The preacher is a Scotsman, 

And the judge an Irishman. 


I love the land I live in, 

Where the ranges lie in snow 

While the golden fruit is hanging 

And the roses bloom below; 

Where the rich man has his palace, 

And the poor his bungalow, 

And each boasts the land he lives in as his own. 


O, I love the land I live in, 

Where the past is all behind, 

Where sons of men begin again 

With health and daring mind; 

And the chiefest of her virtues 

Is her love of being kind— 

Blessed land of my adoption, she’s mine own. 


























AELP. 


By Clifford M. Walker 


“There is much to be had from the fields, 
but more from the sea.”—Viking Proverb. 


WAS IT the plunder that these old 
sea-rovers had reference to in this 
proverb, or did they have a presenti- 
ment of the numerous ways the sea 
would supply the needs of the people? 

An industry of which the average 
person has heard but little is the kelp 
industry; that is, the products derived 
from kelp. One time or another while 
at the seashore you have picked up a 
piece of just common old seaweed, as 
you thought. Then, if it happened to 
be a comparatively fresh piece, you 
have thrown it down in disgust for your 
hands would be covered with a slimy, 
sticky substance. 

You would be astonished, perhaps, to 
learn that the billiard ball which you 
were knocking around the other day is 
made of that “sticky substance,” and 
that the soup you had at the cafe last 
night was thickened with it. The archi- 
tect is also surprised when he finds that 
his three-sided ivory ruler, transparent 
triangles and French curves are made 
of this substance, which technically, is 
called “Algin.” Unlike celluloid, which 
resembles algin in appearance, it is not 
soluble and will not burn. 

Seaweed exposed to the air decom- 
poses very rapidly, thus in the decom- 
position of kelp, algin is liberated. 
Some species of kelp contain more of 
this substance than others ; these species 
are gathered and put through certain 
processes to free the algin. The uses it 
is put to are many and surprising. It 
is a very strong glue, having fourteen 
times the viscidity of starch and thirty- 
seven times that of gum arabic. Algin 
is also used as a waterproof dressing 
for cloth; for emulsifying oils; for 
clarifying wines and spirits; for parch- 
ment paper; for gutta percha; as a sub- 
stitute for isinglass; as a size for pre- 
paring porous surfaces to receive 
paint; in calico printing; and for imita- 
tion ivory. 

Algin is a name derived from a genus 
of sea weed known as Algae, of which 
there are many varieties. Some of 


them yield large quantities of algin, 
while other yield nothing but a gelatin- 
ous substance having little or no adhe- 
sive qualities. 

Irish Moss, sometimes called Carrag- 
heen, is a specie of red algae. Its tech- 
nical name being Chondrus Crispus, 
meaning “cartilage curled.”” This moss 
grows upon rocks situated so that it can 
be wholly under water part of the day 
and the rest of the time partly sub- 
merged. It is collected in large quanti- 
ties on our eastern coast. After gather- 
ing, it is exposed to the sun for drying 
and bleaching. In the primitive state 
Irish Moss is all shades of colors be- 
tween an olive green and a very dark 
purple to jet black. When dried and 
bleached it is white, light yellow or yel- 
low. The moss is sold in this condition 
to the druggist, grocer or some other 
dealer whose customers buy it to make 
“blanc mange.” 

You go to a friend’s house and find 
he has sprained his ankle; you will ask 
what he has done for it. He will say 
that Doctor So-and-So put some iodine 
on the sprain and it is feeling better 
already. More sea-weed. 

Iodine was discovered in 1811 by 
Courtois, a soda manufacturer of Paris. 
It exists in certain marine vegetables, 
particularly in the ashes of common 
deep sea seaweeds) These ashes are 
treated with water, filtered and evapo- 
rated to a small bulk. Then after the 
salts of potassium and sodium crystal- 
ize, and are removed, the dark brown 
liquid is mixed with sulphuric acid and 
manganese dioxide and heated slowly 
in a still. The iodine comes to the top, 
boils over and is caught in receivers. It 
is extensively used in photography and 
in the manufacture of dye stuffs 

The most recent information regard- 
ing the sources of potash is to be found 
in a statement emanating from Secre- 
tary Lane of the Department of the In- 
terior which announces from a report 
of a special agent of the geological sur- 
vey that potash had been produced 
from “alumite,” found in a great vein 
in Piute county, Utah. Previous to this 
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report there were just two sources of 
potash known to the scientific world: 
The Strassfurt mines in Germany and 
seaweed, or kelp. 

The town of Stassfurt, near the 
Harz Mountains in northern Germany, 
has been for many centuries noted for 
its salt works. There, in the early days, 
common salt was obtained by evaporat- 
ing water from its salt springs and later 
from its wells. But when mines of 
rock salt were discovered in other parts 
of Germany the evaporating process for 
making salt was abandoned ; partly be- 
cause the brine from the springs and 
wells generally contained the salts of 
potash and magnesia. About sixty 
years ago the Prussian government, 
which owned the mines at Stassfurt, be- 
gan burrowing for rock salt, and in 1857 
found it in immense quantities one thou- 
sand and eighty feet below the surface 
of the ground. Immediately above this 
rock salt were deposits of various pot- 
ash and magnesia minerals, which at 
first were considered of little value and 
actually thrown away, but later destined 
to supply the world with potash. The 
agricultural value of potash became 
known about the year 1860 through the 
researches of Professor Justus von 
Liebig, and in 1861 the works for refin- 
ing crude potash was established at 
Stassfurt. 

Up to about a year ago these mines 
have furnished the world with potash. 
Today the shafts of the mines are filled 
with water and the men are at the front. 

Grains, vegetables, trees—everything 
in the vegetable kingdom—require pot- 
ash to grow and to produce; hence it is 
indispensable in agriculture. In 1911 
the United States imported 1,002,326 
tons of potash for agricultural purposes 
and 22,828 tons for industrial purposes. 
Where would the farmers and industry 
be today if it were not for kelp? 

For simple fertilizer kelp can be used 
by drying and grinding it, but this would 
yield no by-products. On the other 
hand, if scientifically harvested and 
treated, not only potash for fertilizing 
can be secured, but potash salts, which 
are used in the manufacture of glass, 
certain kinds of soap; explosives, in- 
cluding gunpowder and blasting pow- 
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ders ; in the chemical industries, taking 
in the manufacture of alum, which is 
used in the dyeing industry and by 
paper manufacturers and leather dress- 
ers; in the separation of gold from its 
ores; in case hardening iron; in calico 
printing and dyeing; and in the making 
of Prussian blue; also, in the making 
of other chemicals, among which are 
arsenite of potassium, bromide of potas- 
sium, manganate of potassium, nitrate 
of potassium, and others. 

From a commercial standpoint the 
two most important species of seaweed 
are the Nerecystis, or bladder kelp; and 
Macrocystis Pyrifera. However, there 
is one other kind that is used to some 
extent, the Pelogophycus, or Elk kelp. 

These three species grow in profusion 
along the entire Pacific Coast; but the 
people have not yet realized the possi- 
bilities of such a vast industry. Al- 
though there are three or four kelp 
companies operating at various points 
on the coast they might as well be in 
Siberia for all that the people know 
about them. 

The government realizing the im- 
portance of this supply of potash has 
spent thousands of dollars in surveying 
and making maps of the fields of kelp. 
August and September are considered 
the best months for harvesting. The 
harvesting of seaweed is done by a spe- 
cially designed boat having three sets of 
knives for severing the kelp from its 
stand. One set of these knives is placed 
at the bow of the boat; the other two 
are situated, one set on each side, about 
one-fourth the length of the boat from 
the bow. These knives cut to a depth 
of about six feet. Behind each of the 
side knives is a large funnel shaped 
scoop. The forward motion of the 
reaper, as it is called, forces the cut 
kelp into these scoops. It is then car- 
ried by centrifugal knives, which at the 
same time cut the kelp in small pieces, 
into the hold of the reaper. From here 
it is pumped into self-propelled barges, 
which follow the boat. This reaper can 
harvest two hundred and sixteen tons 
of kelp an hour. 

To produce potash and its by-products 
this cut kelp is burned in closed retorts. 
From one ton of raw material eight 
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hundred pounds of kelp ash, or simple 
burned kelp, is gotten. The ash is put 
into liquefying tanks, then the liquid is 
put into crystallizing vats. In these 
vats the salts crystalize, after which 
they are taken and separated in three 
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grades of potash salts. The liquid that 
is left in the vats is used to make iodine. 

From kelp we have an inexhaustible 
supply of all these products, because, 
like alfalfa it thrives on water and 
cutting. 





AMNESIA. 


By Martha Munson 


Hello, sisters mine! 
[ see you all out this morning, bright 


and smiling, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I can see most of you busy 


about the stove, getting “his” morning 
meal with an occasional grunt out of 
him after repeated questioning as to 
whether he wants “em” poached or 
fried. 

Love's labor lost? No indeedy, for 
they do say that you'll come back again. 
And in another life who knows but 
what you will get yours? Of course, 
you may have to wait quite a spell, but 
can you imagine the keen pleasure of 
it all—hubby behind a kitchen apron 
dancing and quivering before your 
grunts and unhallowed temper? Well, 
this is merely a prelude of what is to 
come. 

Now I am wondering how many of 
you know the meaning of the word 
“amnesia.” Most of you ought to 
know, for few have not experienced 
its effects in some form or place from 
others. You don’t know? 

It's a new disease, child, peculiar to 
the married male and there are some 
very distinctive features about it. 

It always occurs in the happy sum- 
mertime and in a slack season if hubby 
is his own boss. 

It is a strange hallucination wherein 
hubby finds himself at the terminus of 
a long distance railroad, where, after 
many weeks and with the aid of the 
police, wife, the faithful, finds him with 
the exit curtains still quivering from the 
swift getaway of the blond lady. 

Another peculiarity of amnesia: It 
always goes by twos—seems to have a 
decided preference for even numbers. 

To resume. Wifey finds him, dazed, 
confused, but at last, himself. The 


shock of the sight of the old familiar 
dupe, the household “adviser,” has 
brought him to himself. As she throws 
her arms around her insane darling’s 
neck she is ready to forgive anything. 

With a faraway, distant look, hubby 
tries to pick up the threads of another 
life. He seems to remember. Ah, at 
last! Light comes. 

He was riding along on his home- 
war! journey (no doubt with the old 
stereotyped smile meaning nothing, or 
a whole lot) when suddenly all was a 
blank. No, nothing hit him on the head 
that he remembers; simply old scenes, 
old friends, old conditions seemed to 
ooze out and fade away. And when he 
came to, he was Bill Jones down in 
Dallas, Texas. 

The old, familiar arms about her, 
and with a “I’m so glad to get home” 
look on his face, he has her completely 
gulled. Oh, that too dreadful amnesia. 
What care she must take of her darling 
boy. How she must nurse him back to 
himself so that again his mind will 
never wander! 

Of course, he was not responsible if 
he was someone else. Didn't the doctor 
say that one’s personality stepped down 
and out as it were, and another per- 
sonality slipped in? What he, the doc- 
tor, didn’t explain was where his per- 
sonality went or stayed all that time 
and what the poor devil was doing 
whose personality he, the afflicted one, 
grabbed. 

Nor did the doctor explain why rail- 
roads, vacation-time and strange fe- 
males always play so prominent a part 
in the tragedy, and why the disease 
never, NEVER, NEVER, attacks a single 
nan! 








THE ROISTERER 
By Florence Goodfellow Rogers. 


The great Wind rose from his mountain bed 
And drank full deep of the Sun’s gold cup. 

He quaffed a draught from the fragrant pine, 
And buried his beard in the cedar’s wine 

‘Till, gay and careless, he blustered along 

With mighty strides down the mountain steep 
Through the canyon’s cleft with whistle and song 
Awaking the silence from dreamless sleep. 


He entered the valley with lordly air— 

A king was he, and the world was fair. 

He lingered long where the grapes hung red, 
Caroused a while ’mid the orange trees, 
Where he drained a cup to the very lees; 
Then on to the sea whose sandy rim 
Marked the heady bowl awaiting him, 

And pausing not drank the salt tang up. 


Then he turned and passed through a dusty town 
With frolicsome play like an aimless clown— 
His whistle and song but a whispering call— 
His boastful breath but a gusty sigh; 

And a tree that leaned over a high white wall 
Nodded “Yes!’ and “No!” to all he said, 

And helplessly shook with mirth to see 

The powerless, maudlin Wind pass by. 





IN A RUINED MISSION 
By Anna Spencer Twitchell 


Here in this kindly sun you bask and dream, 

And, ah, the memories of days long dead: 

Again your worn steps echo to the tread 

Of reverent feet—again your altars beam 

With radiance of candles softly shed ; 

Your voice speaks through the night, and all a-gleam 
With olden warmth of invitation seem 

The lighted pathways that your windows spread .. . 


A-down your dim, old corridor a breeze 

Flutters among the dying vines and sighs 

Into the lonely garden, slips the gates 

And fails to whispering silence in the trees, 

From whence your gray and crumbling towers rise, 
The tragedy of age that waits . . . and waits. 























The Black Spectre. 


By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


Poverty, although it had come sud- 
denly and without warning, was not 
so bad as long as they had made a 
sort of game out of it. When they 
had pretended that the big, bare, barny 
room they had rented for four dollars 
a month was a desert island and had 
watched an uncertain horizon for the 
arrival of possible and impossible 
“ships,” they had had many laughs 
over it. There was the ship which 
might come if the investment company 
hadn’t really failed. But it had. There 
was the ship which would come if the 
rich uncle in New York would make 
them the loan they had asked for. But 
he didn’t. And then there was the hope 
of the Flying-Dutchman ship of 
Chance that might bring good fortune 
unexpectedly to anybody. But it sank. 

When the desert island game palled 
they revelled in barmecide luxury. 
They went in jitney busses to free 
concerts with a childish “tend-like it’s 
a taxi and a ten-dollar symphony,” or 
cut their deviled ham sandwiches into 
circles and called them caviar canapes! 
They sat in onyx and gold hotel lob- 
bies and put on that surfeited “seen- 
all-of-life” sullenness that people wear 
who pay ten dollars a day for the privi- 
lege of tipping bell-boys. They even 
tramped the streets pretending they 
were tourists. Sometimes she would 
“play like” she was the megaphone 
man on the “rubber-neck-wagon.” 

“That immense, gray building to our 
right,” she would begin, “is the audi- 
torium. It was built by a woman. She 
was rich, they say, but she was better 
than that, she was clever. She traveled 
all over the world and got plans for 
the whole thing, the acoustics, the 
color scheme, the furnishings and the 


fireproof floors. Then when she 
couldn’t get the whole big idea into 
the head of an architect she rented 
a vacant store building, pasted sheets 
of hardware paper together till she 
carpeted the floor with it, got a builder’s 
pencil, crawled on her hands and knees 
over the pasted paper and drew a plan 
of the whole business! Never heard 
of a woman doing anything like that 
in our town, did you?” 

“Well, I guess not!” he laughed. 
“Where in the world did you hear all 
that ?” 

“Oh, 
nod. 

“T believe you better get a job at 
megaphoning,” he jested. 

But came a time when they did not 
jest. It came when habitual hunger 
had made him irritable and real rag- 
gedness had driven her desperate. It 
was not that he held her responsible. 
He had made the investment himself 
that had lost them their comfortable 
income. But her néeds and her de- 
privations were constantly before him 
to reproach him with his inefficiency. 
And nothing so chafes a man as re- 
proach when he himself knows it is 
merited. 

It was not so much that she was re- 
sentful toward him for the condition 
they were in as that she rebelled 
against the restrictions with which he 
hampered her efforts and suggestions 
to remedy it. He would not let her 
“do” anything. She had heard a wo- 
man, “a perfectly nice,” manicured wo- 
man, say that once when she was 
stranded she had gone out in the 
country and picked apricots. Apricots 
did not flourish in September, to be 
sure, but anyway he wouldn’t let her 


I know,” with a _ wise little 
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do it if they did. Another woman had 
told how when she was hungry she 
had gone and let her luxuriant hair 
hang down to advertise a dandruff 
cure. Her own Psyche-knot and 
Melba-wave were carefully placed in 
the top bureau drawer every night, 
but even if she had had Lady Godiva 
locks he never would have allowed 
her to exhibit them. 

Assiduously, if surreptitiously, she 
read the daily want-ads for female 
help, not even understanding the na- 
ture of the work to be obtained through 
them. What were “dippers” and “fin- 
ishers” and “manglers” and “power 
operators”? Anyway she was sure he 
would not consent to her being any 
of these and nothing so chafes a wo- 
man as to be forbidden to do the 
thing she is not quite sure of herself. 

He, too, had tried to do various 
somethings, but when a man has had 
no more strenuous exercise than swat- 
ting a golf ball or stabbing a check- 
book with a pen he is somewhat handi- 
capped when it comes to punching the 
typewriter or assaulting the earth with 
a ditch-pick. 

That morning over their breakfast, 
with seven-day’s-old canned cream that 
curdled in their colorless coffee, they 
they had quarreled. 

“T tell you I will not stand it any 
longer,” she declared. “I will get out 
and do something. I can cook, I can 
wash windows, I will stand on the 
street corners and sell papers before I 
will go on like this!” He held his 
hand over his eyes and did not reply. 

“T tell you,” she went on recklessly, 
“T am desperate, desperate enough to 
do anything. I will go out and smile 
at the first man I see and tell him I 
am hungry!” 

“Great God! Eleanor, do you know 
what you are saying?” 
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“No! And I do not care! Do you 
see this?” she pointed to a faded, 
flimsy, torn, tulle hat that she had al- 
ready jammed on her head before try- 
ing to swallow the coffee. “This,” she 
said, giving it an angry jerk, “is worse 
to a woman than being hungry.” 

To have to listen to such things was 
bitter enough, but it was the “you-have- 
driven-me-to-it” look in her eyes as 
she went out that made him do the 
thing he did. He must get away from 
brooding over the situation or he would 
go mad. He must have something to 
make him forget. When she had 
gone down the steps he locked the 
door and deliberately pulled down all 
the blinds. He turned on a shaded 
light that left the room in misty shad- 
ows but made one bright glow-spot on 
the table. Fumbling in a drawer he 
found a little, cylindrical, black, shiny 
case about four or five inches long. 
The top of it unscrewed and inside was 
a sharp-pointed instrument. In an- 
other drawer was a bottle containing 
liquid. He looked at the liquid a 
moment with a whimsical, cynical 
smile, then filled the receptacle be- 
hind it with the liquid from the bottle. 
With what contempt he had once re- 
garded the people who had resorted to 
this sort of thing. Then he took off 
his coat, rolled up his shirt sleeve and 
bared his forearm. Then he sat down, 
resting his head on his hand. How 
long he sat this way he did not know, 
but the squalid, shadowy room faded 
away, he forgot his hunger, and the 
look of his ragged, haggard wife no 
longer haunted him. 

Visions of kings and courts and 
pageants passed before him. Coffers 
of gold were at his disposal. Houris 
in spangled robes and silken raiment 
hung on his every word. A hundred 
menials waited to do his bidding. All 
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day long he did not move from his 
chair but late in the afternoon, when 
he heard his wife’s step in the hall, he 
roused himself and hid the little black 
instrument and the bottle in a drawer 
before he opened the door. 

She came in flushed, smiling and 
with a sparkle in her eyes. She al- 
ways looked like this when somebody 
praised her for something. It some- 
times roused a certain vague sort of 
jealousy in him. Jealousy brought sus- 
picion and suspicion brought a nar- 
rowed, nasty look to his eyes. It was 
this look that stopped the smile and 
the intention in her heart. The smile 
on her lips still stayed. 

“T succeeded in pawning the pearls 
that they refused last week,” she said 
as she put a number of small packages 
on the table. “I’ve got cheese and let- 
tuce,” she went on gaily, “and I found 
a place where I can get two chops for 
five cents!” 

It was only the animal in him that 
snarled and this was appeased by the 
sight of food. They did not quarrel 
over their dinner and no reference was 
made to the morning’s unpleasant 
scene. 

The next day he was so anxious to 
repeat the experience of the day be- 
fore he made no comment when she 
started out early again, nor did he in 
the days that followed. So intent was 
she on her own thoughts when she 
came home of evenings she failed to 
observe his growing pallor, the strange, 
wild look in his eyes, and the unsteadi- 
ness of his hand. She had noticed 
though, of mornings, when she went 
down, crossed the street and looked 
back, that the shades were always 
drawn down and she wondered why he 
did this as soon as she left. One morn- 
ing there was one shade forgotten. The 
spot-light was tilted up and he stood in 
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front of it. In his hand he held a 
little black instrument and his fore- 
arm was bare. The whole horror of 
the thing rushed on her in an instant. 
But she could not wait, her car was 
coming. That night she saw his star- 
ing, hollow eyes, his shaking hands and 
pallid face but she did not tell him 
what she had seen. After he had gone 
to sleep she searched every drawer, 
shelf and pocket but could not find the 
thing she sought. Tomorrow she would 
be too busy but the day after she 
would go to a doctor. Surely some- 
thing could be done for him. She felt 
certain the thing could not have been 
going on long. 

All next day she was nervous, for- 
getful and distraught. At night when 
she came home there was a wild, white 
look in her own face. He met her at 
the door with that suspicious scrutiny 
in his eyes that always angered her. 
He had turned the center chandelier 
lights on and the glow fell full on her 
as she entered the door. 

“In Heaven’s name, Eleanor,” he ex- 
claimed, “what have you been doing to 
yourself ?” 

“T—I—nothing,” she stammered. 

“Why, you are painted like a wo- 
man of the street.” He spoke roughly 
and caught her arm. 

“Don’t talk to me like that,” she 
cried defiantly. “I’ve been to a little 
party over at Elsie’s and we made up 
a little and I forgot to wash it off.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” he said with 
ugly accent, “and maybe you are go- 
ing to give a little ‘party’ of your own 
with those damned chorus-girl clothes 
hanging in your closet.” 

“What business have you snooping 
through my things?” she flared at him 
angrily, giving an indignant gesture 
which loosened the long black wrap 
she was wearing. A flash of brilliant 
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color and tinsel showed beneath it. It 
was like a matador’s scarf waved at an 
infuriated animal. In an instant he had 
torn the coat off and had stepped back 
in a frensy of scorn and rage. Her 
neck and shoulders were bare, almost 
to the point of indecency. A barbaric 
array of bracelets, beads and neck- 
laces encircled her arms and throat. 
The dress, a gaudy red velvet, was em- 
broidered with sequins and _ tinsel 
thread. 

“So you’ve carried out your threat,” 
he said with slow, cold insult in his 
voice. “The food that I have been 
eating—the pawned ‘pearls’ you told 
me—great God, get out of my sight 
before I kill you!” 

There was an insane look in his eye. 
She did not dare stop to reason with 
him. 

“Get your filthy belongings to- 
gether,” he cried, “and get out, get out 
this very night, don’t let me find you 
here when I come back.” He walked 
to the door, passed out and slammed it 
after him. 

~ * * 

It was a damp, dreary, drizzling 
night in November. The fog hung like 
a death-room shade over the street 
lights. The stream of silent humanity 
looked spectral as it glided by. Out of 
a dingy, dim-lit doorway strode a man. 
It was a peculiar stride. To the wo- 
man who had loved and kept pace with 
that step there was no other such walk 
in the world. That woman was pass- 
ing in a limousine. She called to the 
chauffeur to stop as they passed the 
man. The machine came to a stand- 
still. In a moment or two the figure 
came swinging down the street. “That 
tall man there in the long overcoat,” 
she ordered, “follow him.” 

It was only a few blocks that they 
had to creep along. He was showing a 
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pass at a moving picture window and 
she was out of the machine and inside 
almost as quickly as he. She took a 
seat immediately behind him and could 
tell what he was thinking almost as 
well, from his posture and the move- 
ments of his head and body, as if she 
had been looking into his face, so thor- 
oughly does a woman who loves a man 
come to know the relation between his 
physical and mental states. 

From the tenseness of his body and 
the eager interest in the picture he was 
evidently seeing it for the first time. 
She hadn’t even thought of the picture. 
And when she glanced at the screen it 
was with difficulty that she suppressed 
a cry of astonishment. It was for this 
then that he had come. Maybe he had 
heard, or was he just now finding out? 
And here she was close enough to him 
to touch him. 

With one who had once seen the 
face and figure of the heroine in the 
photoplay there could be no mistaking 
the identity. The man was watching 
her now like one hypnotized and when 
the hero gathered her in his arms and 
she hung one hand over his shoulder 
and patted him with a funny, flutter- 
ing, little motion, the watching man 
buried his face in his hands. Some one 
beside him got up and went out. The 
woman behind him moved quickly and 
took the seat left vacant; but he did 
not raise his head or notice her. She 
slipped a hand inside his arm and bent 
over and whispered, “Philip, it is I, 
Eleanor.” 

He did not start or suddenly lift his 
head, but gave a strong, steady pres- 
sure with his arm to let her know he 
understood. Then he sat up very 
quietly and said, “I didn’t wait be- 
cause I didn’t know you were com- 
ing.” He could feel people looking at 
them. 
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“The machine is waiting outside, 
dear,” she said. “I am late already; 
shall we go?” As she rose and moved 
out he followed her, but they were in- 
side the machine and moving before 
he spoke again. 

“Do you think you can ever forgive 
me?” he asked brokenly. 

“I do not even intend to talk about 
it,” she said as she moved closer to 
him and put an arm about his neck. 
“I have been hunting for you for days. 
I didn’t tell you I was acting then be- 
cause I didn’t know I was going to 
make a success at it, but I am! They 
are already paying me fifty dollars a 
week !” 

“IT can do better than that,” he ex- 
claimed exultantly. “I can do three 
reels a week and they pay me fifty a 
reel!” 

“Oh, my poor, poor Philip!” she 
cried, “we are going straight to the 
doctor.” 

“Doctor 
demanded. 

“Don’t deny it to me, dear, I’ve 
known it ever so long. I love you just 
the same and [| will stand by you and 
help to pull yourself together.” 


What do you mean?” he 
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He drew away from her. “In 
Heaven’s name, Eleanor, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, Philip, the drug, that awful 
little black instrument you filled so 
often and hid when you saw me com- 
ing.” 

He gazed at her with uncomprehend- 
ing wonder for a moment and then the 
light of a ludicrous blunder burst on 
his bump of humor. His laughter 
fairly shook the limousine as he took 
a little, black, cylindrical case about 
four or five inches long from his 
pocket. “Is this it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied with a shudder, 
horrified still more by his laughter. He 
began unscrewing the top. “Then be- 
hold,” he said dramatically, “behold 
the ‘Black Spectre,’ my refillable, non- 
spillable, safety-fountain-pen, which for 
me in the last eight weeks has written 
twenty-six accepted scenarios! How 
once I despised the drivers of the quill, 
but behold the magic wand that can 
create kings and courts and coffers of 
And to think you didn’t know 


” 


“ 


gold! 
I wrote the one you 

Oh, well, movie actresses don’t need 
dialogue to register emotion. 





THE MASTER CHORD 
By Stokely S. Fisher 


We did not speak: the passionate music keyed 
Our senses to the infinite, to teach 
The secrets of the spirit baffling speech! 
By chrismic fire from carnal denseness freed, 
On every motion of our blood agreed, 
In close-clasped palms communing; and to each 
Came revelation rapt, potent to reach 
Experience richer than all wisdom’s meed! 
Then, tranced, responsive to the violin 
Which coaxed, we kissed ;—a whisper, even, had been 
Like profanation of a sacrament! 
Oh life for us began that hour,—the stroke 
Of God’s own fingers on their threads awoke 
Our hearts,—one harmony, in one joy blent! 











VOICE OF THE WEST. 


NEWLY GUISED PURITANISM 


The moral salvation of the world has come! The diagnosis of humanity’s 
most malignant disease has been made! The specific for the cure has been dis- 
covered. So say the psycho-analysts. 

The disease is “infantility’”’ and the remedy is neither a serum nor a sooth- 
ing syrup. It is—hold your breath and laugh! Yes, actually, that is the treat- 
ment. Ridicule. Laugh at the patient; only you must not call him a patient. 
Now one of the incipient symptoms of “infantility” is casting eyes at your steno- 
grapher and if you should peradventure, go so far as to hold the hand of your 
hired-help you may know at once that you have a virulent case of this most 
dangerous disease. You will at once be pronounced incompetent and your busi- 
ness affairs will be put in the hands of an admistrator, for in this terrible malady 
the district attorney will work along with the psycho-analyst. More prevalent 
than tuberculosis; more contagious than cholera; more fatal than the bubonic 
plague is this horrible ailment. Think how Mare Anthony could have been 
saved! Think how Wellington might have been made manly, and oh ye gods! 
what could Solomon not have become had he not been hampered with these same 
“infantile” traits ? 

This science cloak is a new garb for puritanism. Heretofore it has mas- 
queraded in the guise of religion. 

When Elbert Hubbard said: “We like the people who like the things we 
like,” he turned the positive current of a big truth loose on the world. In time 
that vital current will entirely counteract the negative idea of forming attach- 
ments through liking the people who dislike the things we dislike. It is on this 
neuter basis that all puritanism is founded. Great is the indignation of the 
holier-than-thou type when told that his religion is founded on hatred. If con- 
vincing argument is brought to bear he may go so far as to admit that it is evil 
he hates, or he may personify the issue and call it “Satan” but never will he 
confess that it would be possible for him to hate a human being. 











BUSINESS AND MUSIC 


We on this west coast, being three days journey from any established center 
of music like Minneapolis or Chicago, feel the lack of good music. It is not a 
fancy with us but an actual need as was proved by the attendance at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in San Francisco last summer. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was made possible by the generosity of one man and we 
of the west coast, if we are big enough and broad enough can duplicate here 
what they have made there. We have the whole coast from Denver to the sea 
to draw from and it would only need a little over a hundred thousand dollars a 
year properly to put a first class organization on its feet. This could be done 
by applying business to music and seeking the co-operation of all the cities of 
the state for the development of a first class Symphony Orchestra; the same as 
all of the counties combined to make the Panama Pacific Exposition the greatest 
fair that the world has ever seen. 

San Diego, Riverside, Los Angeles, and San Francisco are all struggling 
along trying in a different way to maintain an orchestra for a part of the year 
but the men are kept together only for six months and then are let go to fiddle 
and toot as best they can for the other six months, and the awful part of the 
affair is that these organizations are managed by business men, who if they man- 
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aged their own business in such a lackadaisacal way would be run on the financial 
rocks. The Boston Symphony men play in popular concerts in the summer, but 
they play high class music under a competent director and hence do not lose their 
feeling for the symphonic programs that they must play in the winter. We 
could find out just what the men we would need in a permanent orchestra would 
cost on a five-year contract, the cost of the leader, music, rental of the necessary 
auditoriums and when that was done the cost of transportation on a bi-yearly 
trip from San Francisco to San Diego and return. Then we would be ready to 
tell each city what it would cost them per concert. Just a matter of business 
which would at once appeal to a good business man any where in the state, for he 
would see what he was getting for his money and why it should be carried out 
along business lines. 

The men in the orchestra would be taken out of the regular work in the 
various cities, thus making room for others to take their places, giving more 
work and better opportunity. The money being invested the same as in any 
other business, would be an incentive for every one to work and make it a 
success instead of as now, just to give so many concerts for as much money as 
can be raised with no thought of the future. 

San Francisco has in Alfred Hertz one of the big men in the world musi- 
cally, with a knowledge not only of symphonic music but of opera, and if the 
rest of the state could be made to see what it would be for all of us to pull 
together, we could revolutionize things out on this coast in five years. Hertz 
showed what could be done with a local orchestra and chorus in the production 
of Fairyland in Los Angeles last year, and with him to lead we could have real 
Grand Opera every year with the best singers of the world at our disposal, for 
we could take them either before or after the eastern seasons. 

This is not a dream but a practical business plan for the making of a great 
orchestra. Suppose that only a thousand persons go east or to Europe in search 
of that mystical thing called atmosphere every year! Each one will spend at 
least a $1000, but if we had a competent orchestra and opera here at home we 
would save all that expenditure besides attracting to our state the best of the 
east. We have spasmodic attempts by local managers in our big cities to pro- 
duce “grand” opera, but when we come to the realization, somehow we feel 
cheated, for there are only two grand opera organizations in America, in New 
York and Chicago. We could, however, build up our own orchestra and chorus 
and then get our soloists from the east as we needed them and make on our west 
coast a real musical center. 

Many business men have been approached on this plan and can find no flaws 
in its idea, and it only needs the getting together of the big men in the large 
cities of California to make it a success. It would be a big enough plan to 
interest the whole state of California and when you have such a wonderful ideal 
to work to, every one who had the best interests of the state at heart would join. 
OUT WEST is ready for new ideas and this seems big enough to warrant dis- 
cussion. San Francisco has shown its willingness to take a big man when they 
find him, now it is up to the rest of the state to ask why we all cannot have a 
share in building up something that will be to the everlasting credit of the state 
we all love. We got together and helped to make the Fair the greatest the world 
has ever seen and we are still the same men and women with a vision, so let us 
ask with all seriousness that San Francisco call the men and women in the state 
who are trying to build up music in the various cities to come together and see 
what can be done and how soon. It would be a fitting monument for the won- 
derful exposition just closed and future generations would reap the great benefit 


of our foresight and business acumen. 








THE DESERT TOLL. 


E. E. Harriman 


SHE RAN till her breath was gone and then ran again after a moment of 
rest. Now she reached the first of her neighbors and with panting lips told of 
the wandering boy, scarcely more than a baby, who was lost on the sand of Ante- 
lope Valley. The men and boys hurried saddles on their horses and raced to 
warn the ranchers for miles in every direction. Soon they would be out search- 
ing every foot of the desert valley. 

They wanted her to stay with the rancher’s wife and rest, but she could not 
rest. She must be among the searchers. She must be where they could bring 
him to her quickly when they found him, for he was afraid of strangers and would 
cry. Really she was not tired, only anxious. 

So she had her way and went out from the home where they longed to com- 
fort, out into the chill of the desert night, out where she could hear the laugh of 
the coyote and see the stars look down from a cloudless sky on a waterless, sandy, 
cactus-lined purgatory. 

Always she had been afraid of the desert. It had threatened her from the 
first. Always it had held out to her the fleshless hand of death and beckoned 
her to the border of hell. And now it had her boy, her baby. It never gave up 
its victims to life and happiness. Always it held them and laughed at their 
suffering. 

Her hands went up to her head with a wild movement that brought the 
rancher’s hand to her’s with a quick “Not that, not that! Keep your self control. 
It may mean his life if you are steady and quiet at the time you are needed most.” 

“Yes. I will be quiet for his sake. He will need me and be afraid unless 
mother is there.” 

All through the chill night they searched and the coyote laughed and jeered 
from his hill. All through the night the mother said softly to herself: “I must 
be quiet for his sake. I must keep my self controlled, for he will need me when 
he is found.” 

And in the still hush of the desert sunrise they found him, found him with 
his tired little head pillowed on his arm and the tears staining his cheeks. Found 
him with the warmth still in the little weary body, but the spirit flown to the land 
where no chill might shake the little form, where no cactus thorns might tear the 
flesh. 

As they found him, the coyote drifted like a shadow over the hill beyond his 
resting place, drifted into the cactus with a snarl of disappointment that he had 
not fleshed his teeth in the tired little body; dropped there long ago calling for 
mother. 

And the mother rode back to the ranch with the body on her knees and her 
pale lips whispering: “I must be quiet. I must keep control of myself, for he 
will need me when he wakens.” 

And still she whispers to the attendants and the sad-faced doctor at the mad 
house: “I will be quiet.” 











LOS ANGELES HARBOR. 


By John Beecher 


(Concluded from January number) 


MR. THOMAS E. GIBBON, a 
prominent young attorney of Los An- 
geles, and vice-president of the Termi- 
nal Railroad, had anticipated this move 
of the Southern Pacific. He was not 
at all surprised at the telegram that was 
sent in 1892, for in January of this 
year he had been sent by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce with Mr. 
Charles Forman to Washington as a 
special delegate to watch the item for 
he San Pedro appropriation. This had 
Seen done at the request of Senator 
Felton and Representative Bowers. 
The appropriation in the bill for San 
Pedro at this time was $250,000, but 
on the arrival of Mr. Hood’s telegram 
the item was thrown out. 

Senator Felton decided that the time 
had come to decide once for all the har- 
bor site, and whether there was need of 
building a harbor. There had been 
various projects for a breakwater at 
San Pedro submitted before Congress 
and these may be taken up in order. 

The engineering officer, Major W. H. 
H. Benyaurd, in charge of the port on 
February 13, 1886,°° recommended that 
a breakwater about 7,000 feet long be 
constructed just off Point Fermin at a 
cost of $4,000,000. 

ONCE MORE 

In 1890 there was another project for 
a breakwater. It was through the ef- 
forts of Representative Vandever and 
Senator Stanford that an item was in- 
serted in the River and Harbor appro- 
priation of plans for a deepwater har- 
bor, which was to be located between 
Point Dume and Point Capistrano. 
The War Department appointed a 
Board of Engineers, consisting of Col- 
onel G. H. Mendell, Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. L. Gillespie, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. H. H. Benyaurd. In summing up 
of the case of San Pedro and Santa 
Monica, the report submitted to Con- 
gress on December 8, 1891, says: 

“In view of the fact that San Pedro 
Bay in its natural condition affords bet- 


ter protection both from the prevailing 
winds and from dangerous storms than 
Santa Monica Bay; that protection can 
be secured at less cost for equal devel- 
opment of breakwater at the former 
than at the latter; that a larger area of 
protected anchorage from the prevail- 
ing westerly swells can be secured, the 
severe storms from the southwest be- 
ing infrequent; and that there is already 
an interior harbor that will be valuable 
addition to the outer harbor, the board 
considers San Pedro Bay as the better 
location for the deepwater harbor pro- 
vided for by the act.”** 

This report quieted public opinion. 
Immediately after the Mendell report 


C. P. Huntington was elected pres- 
ident of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. The fact that this company had 


destroyed the wharf built at Santa 
Monica in the 70’s, and that it had 
shown friendship toward San Pedro for 
many years after, while it was under 
the control of Leland Stanford, would 


indicate that Mr. Huntington was 
largely responsible for the radical 
change which followed. Soon after 


Mr. Huntington’s election, the work on 
the Southern Pacific wharf at Timm’s 
Point was halted, and in 1893 the Santa 
Monica wharf was completed. 


In 1892, because Mr. Felton insisted 
that the harbor site should be settled, a 
third project was submitted by another 
board of engineers to Congress. It was 
largely through the efforts of Senator 
Felton that an appropriation was in- 
serted into the River and Harbor bill 
for the paying of the expenses of this 
board, which was appointed in July, 
1892, and consisted of Colonel William 
P. Craighill, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
M. Roberts, Lieutenant-Colonel Peter 
C. Hains, Major C. W. Raymond, and 
Major Thomas H. Handbury. These 
decided unanimously in favor of San 
Pedro Bay as against Santa Monica 
and Redondo, and advocated a continu- 
ous breakwater 8,500 feet in length, 
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which was to have an estimated cost of 
$2,885,000. 

This decision of the Craighill Board 
was a “decision that did not decide,” as 
the Southern Pacific had powerful 
friends in the United States Congress. 


PARTIZANSHIP 


From now on the people of Los An- 
geles no longer assumed a position of 
neutrality in regard to the harbor ques- 
tion, and the people of Santa Monica 
and Redondo prepared to stand by the 
reports of the government commis- 
sioners. The Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce entered actively into an at- 
tempt to secure the appropriations 
recommended by the Craighill report, 
and had chosen General Charles For- 
man as a special envoy to the capital. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Gibbon. 
These men were armed with petitions 
and resolutions from all sections of 
Southern California and the Southwest. 
But during this year (1893) no appro- 
priations were seriously considered for 
San Pedro. Senator Jones of Nevada, 
whose real home was at Santa Monica, 
had asked Senator Frye that no consid- 
eration be given appropriations for har- 
bor improvements near Los Angeles 
while he was absent from Washington. 
But in February, 1893, the annual ban- 
quet of the Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Redondo. One of the speakers 
was Mr. W. H. Mills, vice-president of 
the Southern Pacific, who made a 
speffiech declaring that his company was 
still strongly in eer of Santa Monica 
as a western terminus. It was about 
this time that the Los Angeles “Times” 
raised the question whether the South- 
ern Pacific would abide by the decision 
of the Craighill Board, and supported 
the people against the railroad company. 

Stephen M. White, elected United 
States Senator from California in 1893, 
was the greatest single factor for the 
people in the free harbor project. In 
California, Mr. White was considered 
to have one of the greatest legal minds 
of the state, and in the United States 
Senate he soon took a commanding 
place. 

In the early part of 1894, there was a 
division of opinion in the Los Angeles 
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Chamber of Commerce regarding the 
harbor site. When finally put to a vote, 
of the four hundred and sixty-four 
votes cast, five were scattering, three 
hundred and twenty-eight were for San 
Pedro, and one hundred and thirty-one 
were for Santa Monica. This division 
of the Chamber of Commerce was to be 
expected in view of the stand of the 
Southern Pacific, and the influence it 
still had in the Southwest. Public sen- 
timent was, according to this vote, 
clearly in favor of the San Pedro site. 


BLOCKED 


In 1894, the harbor contest was car- 
ried no further than the United States 
Senate commerce committee. Mr. 
Huntington was in Washington, and his 
powerful influence offset the efforts of 
the two senators from California. Sen- 
ator White, during this period, was 
studying the situation and reserving his 
power for the long struggle which he 
knew was to follow. Mr. Huntington 
had asked for an appropriation of $4,- 
000,000 for Santa Monica, which, of 
course, was opposed by the San Pedro 
forces. The result in the Senate Com- 
mittee was a draw, and decision was 
deferred until the following year. 
Thus was revealed to the people of Los 
Angeles the real power of Mr. Hunt- 
ington at Washington. They viewed 
the situation calmly and prepared for a 
long fight. 

The free harbor contest assumed a 
new form in 1896. The House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors had two 
items of appropriation for Southern 
California. San Pedro was to receive 
$392,000 for the development of the 
innner harbor, and Santa Monica was 
to receive an appropriation of $3,098,- 
000. As soon as these items became 
known in Los Angeles, telegrams 
poured into Washington from the Free 
Harbor League members and citizens 
against the appropriation for Santa 
Monica. Thereupon, Mr. Binger Her- 
mann moved the River and Harbor 


‘Committee that all appropriations for 


Los Angeles be stricken from the bill. 
This motion was carried. The bill 
went to the House, however, with an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the’ dredg- 
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ing of the inner harbor of San Pedro, 
which was inserted at the request of 
Charles A. Towne of Minnesota. 

The two appropriations, if carried, 
would make Mr. Huntington’s private 
port of Santa Monica the chief port of 
Los Angeles. Petitions for and against 
the proposed scheme were circulated. 
3ut public opinion was still for San 
Pedro development in spite of the 
tempting double harbor bribe. 

Although the appropriations for Los 
Angeles county were killed in the 
House, the fight for the Santa Monica- 
San Pedro appropriations was resumed 
when the Harbor Bill reached the Sen- 
ate, April 16, 1896. Nine members of 
the Senate Committee voted to restore 
the Santa Monica item, which was 
$3,098,000, and six voted against it. It 
would thus appear that the Southern 
Pacific had as strong hold upon the 
Senate as it had on the House. When 
the bill finally went before the Senate, 
it carried a majority and a minority re- 
port. On May 8, 1896, Mr. White of- 
fered an amendment in the Senate to 
strike out the appropriation for Santa 
Monica, and instead, the $3,098,000 to 
go either to San Pedro, or to Santa 
Monica, as might be decided by another 
Government Board of Engineers. This 
scheme was strongly opposed by Sena- 
tor Frye* and his colleagues, but the 
Senate had been won over by public 
pressure and Senator White’s powerful 
arguments. Senator White had tre- 
quently taunted Senator Frye to the 
effect that he was not willing to submit 
to an unprejudiced board. These re- 
marks at last had their effect. The bill 
went back to the House, where Mr. 
Hermann did all in his power to have 
the Santa Monica item thrown out of 
the bill entirely, but he was finally 
brought to terms, and the bill passed 
both houses. 


THEN THEY HAD ANOTHER 
ONE 


The fourth project, that of 1896, ac- 
cording to which the present harbor im- 
provements have been carried out, is 
now to be taken up. Appointments for 
this fourth board were made in Octo- 
ber, 1896. Rear Admiral John G. 
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Walker was appointed from the Navy, 
and August F. Rogers from the Coast 
Survey. Those from civil life were 
William H. Burr, George S. Morrison, 
and Richard P. Morgan. All the ap- 
pointments were received with satisfac- 
tion by the public with the exception of 
that of R. P. Morgan. Mr. Morgan 
had at one time served the Southern 
Pacific, and his son was at that time in 
the employment of the road. He did 
not live in the same hotel with the other 
members of the board,** and, at the end, 
he sent in a minority report. The pub- 
lic sessions of this board were held at 
the Chamber of Commerce. Thorough 
investigation was made of all charts, 
and practical investigations were made 
of the harbor sites themselves. The 
Southern Pacific was represented by 
Mr. Hood and Mr. Corthell. The Ter- 
minal Railway was represented by Mr. 
Gibbon and Mr. Robert Moore, and the 
Free Harbor League by Mr. John F. 
Francis and Mr. Henry Hawgood. It 
can readily be seen that no possible 
business interest could escape the at- 
tention of the board, and a comprehen- 
sive survey of all conditions relating to 
the harbor was to be expected. 


The Walker Board®*® covered practi- 
cally the same ground as the Craighill 
Board. The report was filed March 1, 
1897,“ and was in favor of San Pedro 
as a deepwater harbor for commerce 
and for refuge. The main report was 
signed by all the members, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Morgan. Speaking of 
Port Los Angeles, the report said that 
it was satisfactory for a harbor of 
refuge, but that it was deficient in facili- 
ties for commerce. A point in favor of 
the San Pedro port was the fact that 
already expenditures had been made 
there. The board noted that at neither 
of the localities could a deepwater har- 
bor be constructed within the limits of 
the shores. A breakwater for protec- 
tion would be necessary in either case 
but San Pedro Bay would offer better 
facilities for building dry docks than 
would Port Los Angeles. The matter 
of approach from the land was dis- 
cussed, and it was pointed out that the 
distance from Los Angeles to San 
Pedro is greater, but there were heavier 
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grades to Santa Monica. The board 
recommended expenditures at one point 
rather than dividing them. 

In his minority report, Mr. Morgan 
stated that he favored Port Los An- 
geles because it had about it natural 
features of “grandeur” which would 
make the harbor famous. Another rea- 
son was that the name, “Port Los An- 
geles,” comported with the city of Los 
Angeles,” whereas, the name San Pedro 
has no special significance. It is only 
fair to state that Mr. Morgan’s other 
reasons for dissenting were better than 
these. 


WAYS AND MEANS? 


It is a well known fact that Mr. 
Huntington was one of the largest sub- 
scribers to Mr. McKinley’s campaign 
fund. President McKinley appointed 
as his Secretary of War, Russell A. 
Alger, who was Mr. Huntington’s 
friend, and who had visited Los Ange- 
les at the height of the free harbor con- 
test and had declared in favor of Santa 
Monica. The decision of the Walker 
Board was supposed to have settled the 
site of the harbor. This decision was 
given in March, 1897, and it was 
thought that within a few months the 
actual construction of the breakwater 
at San Pedro would begin. Actual 
work did not begin until April, 1899. 
It is said that Mr. Alger used all means 
in his power to stop the work, appar- 
ently hoping that the site issue might be 
again thrown before Congress. 


The total length of the breakwater 
was to be 8,500 feet, and it was to cost 
$2,900,000. The cost was fixed by an 
act of Congress providing for the board. 
The contracts for construction were so 
well placed, and the work done so 
economically, however, that it was pos- 
sible to lengthen the breakwater to 
9,250 feet. The stones below water 
weigh from one hundred pounds to fif- 
teen or twenty tons. The width of the 
sub-structure at low water is about 
forty-eight feet. The superstructure 
ends fourteen feet about low water. 
The two walls are built in courses with 
rectangular blocks of granite. On the 
ocean side are four courses of stone; 
each course being three and one-half 
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feet thick, and the stones weighing six- 
teen thousand pounds or over. The 
work on the harbor side is not so sub- 
stantial, there being seven courses 
which are two feet thick, the stones 
weighing about six thousand pounds. 
At the time of the construction of the 
breakwater, there was a gap of eighteen 
hundred feet left at the shore. Later 
this gap was closed, which makes the 
total length of the breakwater 11,050 
feet. 


In the construction of the break- 
water, a double-track railway trestle 
was built, and traveling cranes weie 
used to unload the heavier stones. 
Work was begun in 1899 under con- 
tract, but this work was so slow that 
the contract was declared forfeited. 
A new contract was made in July, 1900, 
and the breakwater was carried to a 
successful completion in 1910. The 
complete cost, including the shore gap 
of eighteen hundred feet, was $3,100,- 
000. The breakwater shelters from 
storm waves an area of three hundred 
and fifty acres,*? which has a depth of 
from thirty to fifty feet at low tide. 
In addition there are two hundred acres 
having from twenty to thirty feet of 
water at low tide. The harbor is easy 
to approach, with an entrance of four 
thousand feet, and a vessel of the larg- 
est type needs only to round this famous 
breakwater and all is calm. 


REACHING OUT 
With victory for the free 


people in respect to the site of a harbor 
commerce at San 


harbor 


for protection and 
Pedro, it would seem that a period of 
peace would follow. Eternal vigilance, 
however, seems to be the price of com- 
mercial freedom. It is to be remem- 
bered that the towns of San Pedro and 
Wilmington, during the free harbor 
contest and from early times, were sep- 
arate municipalities. The contest for a 
free harbor had been waged by people 
covering the whole Southwest, and had 
aroused even the interest of the whole 
nation. After the contest was won, the 
question began to arise as to a possi- 
bility of large corporations controlling 
the elections and officials in the* small 
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and comparatively undeveloped towns 
mentioned. 

Los Angeles was a rapidly growing 
city, having increased from eleven 
thousand population in 1880 to three 
hundred nineteen thousand in 1910.* 
In 1906 plans were made to extend the 
boundaries of the city and also to in- 
corporate into the city, both for its own 
development and for the protection of 
the harbor, the country surrounding the 
harbor itself. A strip of land a quarter 
of a mile wide and about fifteen miles 
long, known as the “Shoestring” strip, 
was annexed November 12, 1906. The 
vote** inside the city of Los Angeles 
was 6,612 for and 911 against annexa- 
tion. In the “Shoestring” strip the vote 
was 213 for annexation and 203 against, 
giving a majority of ten votes in the 
strip itself. 

San Pedro, Wilmington, and the har- 
bor itself, were not annexed until 1909. 
The reason why these places were not 
annexed sooner was that the law** re- 
quired that territory to be annexed must 
be adjacent to the city. The addition 
of the “Shoestring” strip to Los An- 
geles brought the city down to Wil- 
mingon and on August 4, 1909, a spe- 
cial election consolidated Wilmington 
and Los Angeles. The Los Angeles 
vote was 13,739 for annexation and 221 
against. At Wilmington, 107 favored 
consolidation, and 61 were against it. 
It was now possible to proceed with the 
consolidation of San Pedro with Los 
Angeles. This election was held Aug- 
ust 12, 1909. In the city of Los An- 
geles the vote was 11,587 for, and 109 
against. San Pedro favored consolida- 
tion by 722 votes and there were 227 
against it. 

One feature of this consolidation was 
the promise, on the part of Los An- 
geles, to spend $10,000,000" in ten 
years on harbor improvements. As an 
indication that the annexation of Wil- 
mington and San Pedro was a culmin- 
ation of the free harbor contest, it is 
interesting to quote from the Los An- 
geles “Times,” which at all times, on 
the harbor issue, represented the minds 
of the people: “It is a climax in a cam- 
paign going back over a score of years 
for a great free harbor for Los Angeles, 
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and for commercial opportunity of 
Southern California. A fight of many 
hard-fought battles against persistent 
foes who at last seem to be in full re- 
treat.’’*® 

Perfect commercial freedom is an 
ideal, like a moving goal which can 
never be reached. These great prob- 
lems which have been settled at Los 
Angeles have paved the way for lesser 
ones, problems which require the keen- 
est attention of citizens. In 1915, fac- 
tions in San Pedro claimed that the 
Harbor Commission had been more ac- 
tive in advancing the improvements of 
the inner harbor than those of the outer 
harbor. And, if these claims are prov- 
en, it would seem that the will of the 
electors is being defeated. In other 
words, it is difficult to administer a 
great harbor impartially without serv- 
ing the interests of some enterprises 
more than others. It is to be pointed 
out that the municipal wharves are in 
the outer harbor, whereas wharves of 
great corporations are in the inner har- 
bor. It is claimed at San Pedro that 
the municipal wharves, which have been 
started, have not been constructed as 
rapidly as they should have been. 

LEGAL ASPECT 

The last phase of the free harbor con- 
test to be presented is a legal one. It 
has to do with the ownership of tide- 
lands. Many of the tide-lands cost the 
present claimants, or their predecessors, 
one dollar*’ per acre. The problem of 
dredging the harbor, which is to be 
touched upon later, is a simple one 
compared with the problem of the own- 
ership of the tide-lands. If these lands 
are of value to the people, the govern- 
ment should own them. In San Pedro 
inner harbor, there are 700 acres of tide- 
lands. All of these lands are covered 
at high tide. Today they are actually 
worth more than $5,000** per acre. 

In 1907 the wharfage dues to the 
Southern Pacific Railway, at the rate 
of seventy-five cents per ton, reached 
$954,750. The State has issued patents 
to much of these tide-lands, but in re- 
cent times the State government has 
turned its rights over to the city. It 
is to be pointed out that many of these 
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rights, or patents, issued to corpora- 
tions are void. One main reason is that 
the Constitution of the United States 
gives to Congress the right to regulate 
commerce. The United States author- 
ity extends to the high tide line, in or- 
der that navigation may be improved. 


Considerable litigation has been, and 
now is, pending with reference to the 
titles and rights of the people to the 
tide-lands in the vicinity of San Pedro 
Harbor. As the matter now stands, the 
people have won a partial victory, hav- 
ing fully reclaimed a portion of the 
lands in controversy, and having, by de- 
crees of court, obtained easements for 
the use of navigation and fishery on 
other portions; the practical effect of 
such easements being, at the present 
time, in doubt. It will probably take 
several years for the exact rights of the 
people, under the easements, to be de- 
termined. 


Summing up the situation from a 
legal standpoint, it seems that the city 
holds the unencumbered title to the un- 
improved lands in the West Basin, 
which title carries with it the absolute 
right to use such lands for navigation 
and fishery, or otherwise, for the public 
benefit, as the people deem proper ; that 
the Southern Pacific Company and the 
Banning Company, and some other de- 
fendants, hold the legal title to the im- 
proved portions of the tide-lands—the 
title of defendants being encumbered 
by the easement in favor of the people 
for using such lands for navigation and 
fishery, the easements rights being as 
yet undetermined. 


It is to be pointed out, in conclusion, 
that the money spent at Los Angeles 
Harbor is spent by the general govern- 
ment for the benefit of all the people of 
the United States. The people of Los 
Angeles have at last succeeded to a 
large degree in getting the management 
of the harbor under their control. If 
we are to judge these people by their 
actions in the past, it seem sreasonable 
to suppose that they will make every 
effort to keep the harbor free to do 
business on equal and reasonable terms, 
and thus make it in a true sense “The 
Gateway of the Southwest.” 
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THE HARBOR PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 

Los Angeles Harbor is capable of be- 
ing transformed by a moderate amount 
of dredging into a port of greater area 
than the great docks at Liverpool. San 
Pedro™ has a more commodious whart- 
age than San Francisco. The channel, 
at its narrowest point, is wider than the 
channels of the ports of Glasgow, New 
Orleans, Baltimore, or Chicago. The 
construction of the breakwater has pro- 
vided a perfect anchorage for the com- 
mercial fleet of the whole nation. 
There are twenty-five miles of frontage 
available in the inner harbor, and four 
miles of frontage available in the outer 
harbor. In addition, there is low land 
now owned by the Salt Lake Railroad, 
which, including Long Beach Harbor, 
would give seventeen and one-half miles 
of additional frontage. 


The United States Government has 
expended $5,600,000 for the harbor im- 
provements. $3,100,000 was for the 
construction of the breakwater. The 
city of Los Angeles has spent about 
the same amount, and is pledged to 
spend a total of $10,000,000. The city 
is spending this money because it is felt 
that there is need of co-operation with 
the national government, and that nec- 
essary appropriations cannot be secured 
otherwise from Congress. 


For the purpose of dredging the in- 
ner harbor, the government constructed 
a dredge, “San Pedro.” From June 30, 
1906, to June 30, 1907, the dredge re- 
moved 827,400 cubic yards of material, 
at a cost of about eight cents a cubic 
yard.* In 1911, 764,000 cubic yards 
were removed at about the same cost. 
The dredging to thirty feet above Dead- 
man’s Island, was carried on by the gov- 
ernment dredge. During the year 1915, 
the activities on the part of the federal 
government were confined to the deep- 
ening of the outer harbor to thirty-five 
feet, for which the sum of $327,000 was 
appropriated. In addition to this, the 
government is cleaning up the silt from 
the storm waters in the inner harbor 
channel, for which is appropriated 
$47,000. 

Of the $5,000,000 which has been 
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voted for harbor improvements, $1,- 
750,000 was set aside for the improve- 
ment of the inner harbor. This amount 
is nearly exhausted. At the beginning 
of 1915 there still remained about $1,- 
000,000 available for the outer harbor. 
In the outer harbor over sixty acres of 
submerged land have been reclaimed. 
The first wharf was built at a cost of 
nearly $500,000. A steel shed 1800 feet 
long and one hundred feet wide is now 
being completed. This year a munici- 
pal warehouse is to be completed, which 
is the first in the West, and which is 
designed for the storage of heavy man- 
ufactured products. The city is plan- 
ning a boulevard which will necessitate 
the condemning of a strip of land 
through the yards of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and which involves tide-land liti- 
gation. 

For a long time careful consideration 
has been given by the federal govern- 
ment to the matter of military defense 
of this wonderfully rich country of 
Southern California. The seaboard of 
the Southwest has been practically de- 
fenseless. It is recognized that, in case 
our fleet should meet with disaster, the 
army of a hostile power could be landed 
without great difficulty. And when such 
a landing was made secure, it would be 
difficult, on account of the isolation of 
the country, to dislodge this force. Fed- 
eral government activities for the coast 
defense are centering at Fort McAr- 
thur, which is located at Point Firmin. 
A site of one hundred acres™* has been 
acquired there, three hundred and twen- 
ty feet above sea level, overlooking the 
harbor. There will be installed four- 
teen-inch guns, mortars, and a barracks 
providing for four companies.*° Ample 
protection will thus be afforded from 
large dreadnaughts. 


HARBOR ACTIVITIES 


The relation of the harbor to com- 
mercial America can be shown by the 
fact that in 1902 San Pedro’s inward 
bound freight was distributed over fif- 
teen states and territories, covering an 
area from Utah on the north, Tennes- 
see on the east, and Mexico on the 
south. This commerce crossed the 
country by easier grades than any 
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northern route. In 1912, Los Angeles 
became the greatest lumber port in the 
world, receiving in that year 720,833,- 
630 feet of lumber. In 1902, the net 
tonnage of the harbor was 356,371. 
The net tonnage of vessels entering the 
harbor for the year ending June 30, 
1914, was 2,759,274 tons. There was 
a corresponding increase in imports 
and exports, and in the number of pas- 
sengers. 

A study of the harbor leads one to 
predict a great future. Six Pacific 
states, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho lie 
within the influence of the Panama 
Canal.** This region cannot be called 
a manufacturing section, as the aggre- 
gate capital invested in its factory en- 
terprises is only five per cent of the 
amount so invested by the whole United 
States. Their salable goods are mostly 
the products of agricultural, forest, and 
mineral industries. A large per cent of 
the sheep, gold, silver, and lead of the 
United States is produced in this re- 
gion. Forty per cent of the petroleum, 
eighty-seven per cent of the quicksilver, 
and one hundred per cent of the borax 
that is produced in the Union comes 
from these states. California produces 
more fruit and wine than any other 
state in the Union, and one-third of the 
petroleum of the world." These states 
belong to the Great Pacific Basin coun- 
try, whose trade may be expected to 
feel the effect of the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

The total area thus effected is esti- 
mated to be 9,500,000 square miles, or 
one-fifth of all the land surface of the 
world. The population of this area is 
536,000,000, which is one-third of the 
human race. The foreign trade for this 
region is $2,658,000,000, which is forty 
per cent of that of the United Kingdom. 
The Great Pacific Basin may be re- 
garded as almost an unexploited area 
in the world’s trade. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
is already felt in Los Angeles Harbor. 
In 1913 the total of all merchandise to 
all Pacific Coast ports from the Atlantic 
Coast was 434,115 tons. In six weeks 
following the opening of the Panama 
Canal, there were 32,000 tons of mer- 
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chandise from Atlantic Coast points to 
Los Angeles Harbor alone. In Feb- 
ruary, 1915, the largest ship that has 
ever entered the harbor came from 
Japan. The ship was the Kiyo Maru, 
which is 17,200 tons. Other Oriental 
ships of the same line are to follow. 
Surely a harbor which has the ships of 
seventy companies calling regularly has 
a foundation for a great commerce. 

The port of Los Angeles is about 
seventy miles from the great circle 
route™* between Panama and the Orient. 
That means that Los Angeles is located 
on the great commercial highway of the 
world. Because of the industry of the 
people of the Southwest, coupled with 
the natural resources of the country, 
Los Angeles takes its place as one of 
the world’s economic centers on this 
commercial highway. The opening up 
of commercial possibilities will lead to 
the growth of intellectual and social 
life, and the West will have its centers 
of culture that will rival those of older 
civilizations. 
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will be forced upon the attention of the 
people of Los Angeles by the coming 
of 25,000°° immigrants yearly, a con- 
servitave estimate of sociologists. 
The city and seaport must give this 
problem the right solution. It means 
at least that an attempt must be made 
to understand wicely different races of 
people and civilizations. 

Los Angeles Harbor is not merely a 
gateway for the Southwest, it is the 
most accessible gateway for a large 
part of the United States. Municipal 
control of the harbor administered prop- 
erly will be an important step towards 
commercial freedom in America. The 
opemng of the Panama Canal has made 
possible a cheaper interchange of goods 
between eastern and western seaports. 
If our commercial rivals in South 
America and the Orient are understood 
in Los Angeles, then the relation of the 
United States with these nations will 
be on a good basis. The opening and 
developing of this great gateway to the 
possibilities of service to mankind is a 


The problems of older civilizations matter of wide significance. 


35 Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, 1886; 2124. 

36 Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1892; 1, 2638. 

37 There has been much speculation as to the reason why Senator Frye and other 
senators favored the Southern Pacific. The writer believes that it is not necessary 
to attribute corrupt motives to these men. See Willard, The Free Harbor Con- 
test, 48. 

38 Willard, The Free Harbor Contest, 71. 

39 Full Report of Oral Testimony, Deepwater Harbor in Southern California, Port 
Los Angeles vs. San Pedro, II, December, 1896. 

40 Senate Document No. 18, 55th Congress, Ist Session, 1897 

41 Fries, San Pedro Harbor, in Out West, X XVII, No. 4, 311. 

42 Note: The present population, 1915, of Los Angeles is estimated to be upwards of 
half a million. 

43 City of Los Angeles, Record of Election Returns, I, 19. 

44 General Laws of California, Act 2374, Statutes of 1889. 

45 WHEREAS, By direction of the City Council, this Commission commenced certain 
suits in the Superior Court of this County by permission of the Attorney-General 
of the State of California, which are now pending, whereby this Commission con- 
fidently believes that there will be recovered from private interests about 1300 
acres of tide-lands in the inner cr Wilmington Harbor, acquired by them through 
a misinterpretation of the law, of the value of not less than $5,000,000, which will 
afford at least 35,000 feet of additional harbor frontage, making available at least 
50,000 feet in the inner and outer harbors, which will be under the control of the 
consolidated municipality, thus affording the consolidated city the opportunity of 
building one of the great, if not the greatest, municipally owned and controlled 
harbors of refuge and commerce in the world. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, By the Harbor Commission of the City 
of Los Angeles, that the recommendations by the Consolidation Committee of 
the expenditure of $10,000,000 within the next ten years for the improvement of 
the Outer Harbor at San Pedro and the Inner Harbor at Wilmington is a con- 
servative business-like recommendation, and that the conditions in said harbors 
fully justify such an expenditure, and that we do hereby ratify and confirm all the 
findings in said report and do approve of all the recommendations therein con- 
tained. Report of the Consolidation Committee, June 8, 1909, 
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46 Los Angeles Times, Editorial, August 13, 1909, 

47 Fries, A Free Harbor Essential, Los Angeles Financier, September 5, 1908, 181-183. 
48 Fries, A Free Harbor Essential, Los Angeles Financier, 183, September 5, 1908. 

49 C. B. Penn, Los Angeles City Attorney’s Office, Interview, by the Writer, April 10, 


1915. 


53 Fries, San Pedro Harbor, Out West, XXVII, 317. 

54 The fortifications and guns, according to estimation, will cost $3,655,269. The En- 
gineering department will spend $1,793,000; the Ordinance department, $1,135,419, 
and the Quartermaster’s department, $726,850. 

55 Sen. Document, 60th Cong., 2d Sess., No. 656, 8, January 14, 1909. 

56 For ten-knot vessels of about 3000 tons, it is estimated: 

“1. The Panama route will almost certainly be used between the Atlantic ports 
of the United States and the entire Pacific coast of South, Central, and North 
America; Japan and all eastern Asia from Shanghai northward; and the Pacific 


Islands generally. 


“2. The Panama route will be chosen by vessels plying between European ports 
and the Pacific Coast of North and Central America, and of South America from 


Panama to Northern 
Pacific, Yale Review, July, 1914, 710. 


Chile.”—Hutchinson, 


Lincoln, New Opportunities in the 


57 Hutchinson, New Opportunities in the Pacific, Yale Review, July, 1914, 724. 
58 McGroarty, Los Angeles a Maritime City, 13. 
59 Bartlett, Dana, Interview, The Harbor Review, June, 1912. 





Art at Del Monte. 


(Continued from page 70) 


New York City are familiar with her 
work. Another California girl pre- 
sented is Anna Klumpke, whose medal 
picture of the Paris Salon is on view. 
Miss Klumpke was a protege of Rosa 
Bonheur and when that artist died in- 
herited her chateau in France. There 
Miss Klumpke spends most of her time. 
Her specialty is portraiture. Another 
whose portraits and genres are well 
known is Mary Curtis Richardson, who 
received a silver medal in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Richardson is a Califor- 
nian and self taught. Her portrait of 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity has gained her much afme. Her 
“Mother and Child” is a canvas of high 
order and aerates much of the atmo- 
sphere of the old masters in technic and 
tone. Her canvas of the same caption 
at the Exposition was most vital in con- 
trast to this and showed her wide range 
of palette knowledge. 


For the handling of opaque water 
colors depicting scenes of the peninsula, 
one turns to M. de Neale Morgan. She 
knows how to interpret coast subjects 
intelligently and individually. Several 
of her wind-swept tree and land 


stretches are to be seen. A product of 
the art school at San Francisco and the 
Julian Academy in Paris is M. Evelyn 
McCormick, who received a_ bronze 
award in the northern exposition. Her 
California scenes are modern in feeling 
and interpret her broad vision and color 
sense. Miss McCormick was the only 
California painter to exhibit in the In- 
ternational section of the Exposition. 
Calthea Vivian also belongs to the 
group who are making the charm and 
beauty of the peninsula known to the 
world. Her compositions are atmo- 
spheric and colorful. Anne Bremer, 
Maren Froelich, Rowena Abdy, Emily 
Travis, Isabel Hunter, E. Charlton For- 
tune and Bertha Lee are also exhibitors. 
Canvases of value are in the col- 
lection of paintings on view at the 
Blanchard Art Galleries. From hon- 
ors won in Venice, Italy, is Chris 
Jorgensen’s Venetian Fishing Boat,” 
more recently part of the John Martin 
collection and shown in San Francisco 
with a conspicuous exhibition at the 
Bohemian Club. It is a large concep- 
tion of a fishing smack abreast the 
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open stream. In handling it is broad- 
ly treated and its liquid atmosphere 
aerates a quality which gives its de- 
cided distinction. Arthur Beckwith 
is also represented in a tenuous can- 
vas, “Misty Morning.” Late autumn 
is the mood and stately eucalypti are 
the keynote of the composition. It is 
finely attuned and an unusual exam- 
ple of this artist’s work. Autumnal 
colors are also the note of G. Caden- 
asso’s “The Pool,” which is an impor- 
tant canvas from the Mills collection. 

Old Masters are to be seen with the 
pictures in the Vernon Gallery in 
Pasadena. Important is Romney’s 
“Lady Day,” a well preserved portrait 
of an early English aristocrat. 

*x* * * 

An exclusive note in home decora- 
tion is the china with your crest or 
special monogram. Decsenyi in the 
Maryland Pergola Shop creates it for 
you. 





House Decoration as an Art. 

Home building must be an inspira- 
tion. Each medium employed should 
give subtle expression of the dwellers’ 
personalities. The psychology of life— 
its demands and the utility of all ar- 
rangements as they relate to values— 
must be considered. Architectural 
form, the lines of proportion, the value 
of ornament-tone and color—these are 
the more important notes. 

Individuals cannot concern them- 
selves with exterior details. Such units 
may be safely left in the hands of 
skilled architects. As some architects 
lack imaginative depth, however, it is 
well to give thought to the subject and 
build up a self-theory of what type of 
home is best suited to particular needs, 
always remembering that environment 
and locality call for characteristic treat- 
ment, regardless of personal pleasure or 
desire. 

Human habitations of the periods of 
yesterday do not belong in California 
or any American city. Modern thought 
is so pertinently vital—so alive with 
creative power—that it appears ridicul- 
ous to resort to plans and methods of 
another time and place. This point 
cannot be made too forceful or definite. 
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It is time we began thinking American 
ideals and ideas concerning human habi- 
tations, then, and then only will we ap- 
preciate our advantages of self-expres- 
sion. Begin thinking today! 

Where an environment demands sim- 
plicity plans should conform to fit in 
with such setting; where more elaborate 
details are in place, and one feels less 
the sense of limitation, one’s energy may 
be spent to splendid effect employing 
original lines and details. 

In the observation of homes one finds 
that out of every ten, seven embody in 
detail or functioning elements, nine- 
tenths of material or suggestion bor- 
rowed from some cult or country. 
Abroad, you may remark, many coun- 
tries have assimilated and reproduced 
the efforts of other people. Such state- 
ment is fundamentally true, but there 
has always been a rigid regard for fit- 
ting the special and individual needs of 
a locality. 

Europe has not crossed the Atlantic 
or Pacific for her ideas in architecture. 
How ludicrous we must appear imitat- 
ing her in our Colonial types, recon- 
structed on the lines of Wren and our 
Mission examplar with its Spanish lean- 
ings ! 

* * * 
First Arts and Crafts Salon. 

Much interest centers about the ac- 
tivities of the art gallery at Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles at this time, for 
besides the just closing exhibit of the 
seventy modern canvases which were 
hung in the Fine Arts Gallery at the 
southern Exposition. 

In the room formerly utilized for 
the exhibition of Oriental curios were 
shown twenty of Zorn’s delightful 
etchings and twenty color impressions 
by Marion Holden Pope. The N. J. 
Sargent collection of Japanese prints 
and Japanese and Chinese paintings, 
some three hundred in number, were in- 
teresting in that they represented all 
periods of the development of these 
arts. 

During February an_ educational 
feature will be the First Annual Arts 
and Crafts Salon. It is planned along 
extensive lines and many exhibits from 
eastern workers of prominence Will be 
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shown. Arrangements are gradually 
shaping themselves and the following 
committee is in charge: Douglas Don- 
al'son, president of the Los Angeles 
Arts and Crafts Society, chairman of 
the Jury of Admissions and Arrange- 
ments, Holt Condon, Rudolph Schunt- 
fer and Louise Pinckney. As a back- 
ground setting Everett Carroll Max- 
well, curator of the Museum, will pre- 
pare a handsome arrangement of rugs 
which will cover seven periods of mak- 
ing. There will be twelve—each cover- 
ing a span of one hundred years from 
the eleventh century to the present time. 
They will be hung chronologically and 
the detail of each century will be com- 
pletely set forth. As notes of color 
there will be groups of prints, etchings, 
colored tiles and stained glass. With 
the splendid atmosphere of the gallery 
this is certain to prepare a most attrac- 
tive showing. On the end walls for the 
first two weeks of the month will be the 
canvases of Warren E. Rollins and later 
those of Guy Rose. 

The exhibition should provide Los 
Angeles lovers of the beautiful with 
much food for thought. These arts of 
the artisan have been but mildly recog- 
nized in the past. People have not yet 
learned to appreciate the value of ob- 
jects, the creation of one hand and 
brain. No better demonstration is there 
of William Morris’ pet theory that art 
to be beautiful must first be useful. 
Nothing more beautiful can be found 
than the mediums and materials em- 
ployed in the development of craft- 
work. 

Chairmen of the various departments 
are Leta Horlocker, pottery and cera- 
mics; Douglas Donaldson, assisted by 
Harry Schweppe and Margaret Wade 
Tuttle, jewelry and metal work; book- 
binding, Charlotte Mytton; textiles 
and embroideries, Mrs. Douglas Don- 
aldson, assisted by Emma Waldvogel; 
prints, Esther Crawford; miniatures, 
Laura M. D. Mitchell; tiles, Olive 
Newcomb assisted by Margaret Donald- 
son; stained glass and murals, James 
F. Ruddy ; artistic photography, Henry 
Weston, and the work of the arts and 
crafts departments of the city schools 
under the direction of Miss Belle Whi- 
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‘*The most 
graphic piece 
of fiction that 
has been writ- 
ten about the 
war, is what 
you will say after 
you read ‘“The 
Parisian”. This 
story came to us 
from Alden 
Brooks, an abso- 
lutely unknown 
author. It will 
remind you ofone 
of Tolstoi’s war 
stories written 
about the battle 
of Sebastopol. It 


will leave an impres- 
sion that will last in 
your mind. Read itin 
the January 22 issue of 
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Kanst Art Gallery 


854 South Hill Street 


A dozen canvasses by John Gamble 
will be shown the first two weeks 
in February. 


The Gift Shop 


Are Exhibits 


294 East Colorado Street, Pasadena 


Only Exclusive, Well Lighted Art 
Gallery in Pasadena. 











Sandor Decsenyi 
PASADENA 
Maryland Pergola Shop 
Decorator of Individual China and Table Glass. 


Monograms, Coats of Arms and Emblems. 


Clemens Friedell 


SILVER CRAFTSMAN 
Hand Wrought Tableware, Trophies 
from Special Designs, Portrait Reliefs 


Maryland Pergola Shop, 
Fair Oaks 624. 381 E. Colorado St.., 





Pasadena 





London 248 E. Colorado St., Pasadena New York 


The Vernon Gallery 


Importer of Famous Paintings 


On Exhibition: Romney's “Lady Day”, 
Carot’s “The Storm”, Constable's “Hemp- 
stead Heath”, Millet's “The Barnyard”. 


Raymond C. Gould 
Fine Sfrts 


Interior Decorator 


324 West Fifth Street 
Allen- Harbeson Company 


Draperies and Upholstery 
Coverings for Floors, Walls & Furniture 


Fifth Floor, Zhe BRACK-SHOPS 
527 West Seventh Street. F 1086 


SArt Photographer 
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OABEL 

f FINE ARTS 
249-cast Daguerreotypes copied in 
Pasabena sepia and color. 
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tice of the State Normal. Special lec- 
tures by prominent workers in the vari- 
ous fields are also part of the program. 
Exhibitors of national prominence will 
be Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Johonot, who 
will show their wood block printed tex- 
tiles and embroideries; Edward Worst 
of Chicago, the work of the weaving 
women of Lockport, Illinois; Laura E. 
Matoon of San Francisco, textiles and 
embroideries ; The Handcraft Guild of 
Minneapolis, metal work; Ida Pell 
Conklin of Minneapolis, jewelry ; Rob- 
ert Jarvis of Chicago, silver craftwork; 
The Rokeley Shop of Cleveland, jewel- 
ry ; Newcomb College, textiles and cera- 
mics; Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau, 
porcelains; Grueby, tiles and pottery; 
Newcomb College, pottery and em- 
broideries; Frederick Rhead of Santa 
Barbara, tiles and pottery; Arequipa 
pottery; Berkeley pottery; Dorothy 
Warren O’Hara of New York, enamels ; 
Atlan Club of Chicago, ceramics; L. 
Vance Phillips of New York, ceramics; 
Rookwood pottery and tiles; Mercer 
tiles ; Kaospar tiles and Pewabic tiles. In 
the smaller gallery adjoining the main 
salon will be exhibited the work of the 
faculty and students of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Arts and Crafts. 
Next Month. 

One of the most vital art events 
which has yet occurred in Los Angeles 
will take place in March at the Museum 
gallery. A general competitive exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art is to be held 
and all American painters have been in- 
vited to expose their work. Awards 
are to take the form of purchase money 
for the objects honored. There will be 
first, second and third prizes. The au- 
thorities of the Museum have set aside 
$10,000 for the purchase of a collec- 
tion. That same month the Whistler 
etchings will hang in the print room. 


Canvases by Louis Hovey Sharp. 

While one cannot name Louis Hovey 
Sharp as being among the romanticists 
once is safe in saying that much of the 
in art, one is safe in saying that much of 
the poetry of pigment has recently ap- 
peared in his work. There is greater 
depth in his story telling, his technic is 
freer and as a tonalist he has acquired 
greater individuality. His eighteen new 
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canvases now on view at the Kanst art 
gallery show this decided a‘ivance in his 
development. His vision of the Grand 
Canyon, as it is seen in six canvases, is 
highly atmospheric. One feels keenly 
that he has caught the spirit of the ele- 
ments, not so much in a pictorial sense, 
as in a distinctly personal way. “Storm 
Cloud” has this quality in a marked de- 
gree. It is a tenuous presentment of a 
summer mood. The colors are a har- 
mony in a low key, and they sing to- 
gether in a most vital manner. “Day 
Break” depicts a new tonal sense to this 
section and is pleasing of aspect. Small, 
but vital is “Castle Buttes” a bit looking 
across from the river opposite Hermit 
Canyon. Green and rose are its tonings 
and they create a vibration of virile in- 
terest. To my mind “Winter on the 
Messa” is one of the finest canvases yet 
developed by this artist. Much of it is 
palette knift work, and there is a free- 
dom and sweep which gives it distinctive 
quality. Teh scene composes in the Hopi 
Indian Reservation country. The De- 
cember snows have drifted and sifted 
until they cover everything. To the 
right, part of the village of Mishongnovi 
lies and at the left we see Shipolovi. 
Cold and bleak is the atmosphere and 
the afternoon’s sun throws interesting 
shadows of light. “Snow Clad Desert,” 
a vista acros sthe Navajo Reservation in 
Arizona covered with blanket-like for- 
mations of cold crystals is interesting in 
that it presents a feature rarely dis- 
played. The foreground notes are finely 
handled. Another element of about the 
same period, but so vitally different in 
construction, is “Far Flung Messas.” 
This is also of the Hopi country. The 
denuded cotton trees of the foreground ; 
the cold, drifting clouds which the direct 
sunlight of the early afternoon cannot 
warm, all make the Indian freight 
wagon appear more isolated. In treat- 
ment this canvas is individual and its 
color scheme is striking. Figure studies 
are also intelligently depicted. “The 
Hopi Woman Potter” is interestingly 
developed as is also the “Buffalo Dance” 
in the village of Tewa in Hopi country. 
The wild rythm of the swaying figures 
and the color has quality. “Above the 
Desert,” is a study in grays showing the 
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Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman In- 
dian School and World-Famed Mag- 
nolia Avenue. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights 
with magnificent view of San Tim- 
oteo Valley and the Majestic San 
Bernardino Mountains. 


Purchase tickets and make reserva- 
tions at Information Bureau, Main 
Fioor, P. E. Bidg., Los Angeles, or 
Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena. 
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For installation Call 98. sen 











For INTIMATE little dinners 


Roma Cafe 712 So. Spring St. 
A. TRAVAGLINI, Mgr 





Broadway 80 











FOR “ATMOSPHERE” TRY 


Old Campis 


Genuine French and Italian Dinners 


609 San Fernando St. L. CENDRA, Prop. 
Phones: Main 3470, A-2033 
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YOU CAN OWN A HOME IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


At Los Angeles Harbor. Magnificent 
view of mountains, cities and sea, like 
Naples, Italy. Squarely in the path of 
a growing seaport. Choice lots $600 
up; $10 cash and $10 monthly. Write 
for map today. C. J. Colden, 514 Story 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 





THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, Pasadena, 
Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492. Under the au- 
spices of the Pasadena Music and Art Associ- 
ation. Classes from Life and Costume Model— 
Studio and Open Air Classes. Jean Mann- 
heim ard C. P. Townsley, Instructors. For 
Prospectus apply to C. P. Townsley, Director. 





Leedawl 
COMPASS 


4 7 
‘ 

| 

sili 


4 wy, 58 


DON’T LOSE YOUR WAY 


je - 
38 at $1.00—or the Ceebynite, 
3.00; Meradial, $2.50; Litenite, 
$2.00; Aurapole, $2.50. A com- 
plete, handsome, Made-in-Am- 
erica line. 
Send for Compass Folder C-17, 
or 10c for book, ‘“‘The Compass, 
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last building on the top of the messa of 
the village of Walpi, exhibits Mr. 
Sharp’s ability as a draughtsman. It is 
finely modelled and its technic marks it 
as of special value. 

Showing at the same time are the 
work of the Print Makers of Southern 
California, who bring new etchings, 
prints, monotypes and aquatints, and 


Leta Horlocker, whose exhibition com- 
prises fifty pieces of ceramic art. 
* * * 


Famous Etching and Engravings 
We are fortunate in Los Angeles in 
that we have a valuable collection of 
priceless block prints and etchings to 
be seen at the new Place of Fine Arts 
Gallery of which James Tarbottom 
Armstrong, long a connoisseur and 
art expert, Edward Muehlbaecher and 
Robert Wirsching are in_ charge. 
The collection of engravings, etchings 
and prints gathered by Mr. Armstrong 
consist of work developed during the 
past four centuries. Martin Shogauer’s 
“Christ on Cross,” 1488, is almost price- 
less and one of the oldest engravings in 
existence. Rapheal and Michael An- 
gelo copied his work. Others are by 
Stepheno della Bella; Rembrandt; S. 
Francis de Babylone, who also had 
many followers; Charles Turner J. 
Smith and I. R. Philips. There are 
sixty all told and they form the most 
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Whittier, California, 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription 
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complete array of the praghic arts yet 
here exhibited. 
Arequipa Pottery 

At the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
one found, among other interesting pot- 
teries, the work of those trying to re- 
gain health in Marin county. This 
Arequipa pottery, as it is called, has dis- 
tinctive qualities and is developed in 
rich lusters with Persian motifs as a 
decoration. Peach bloom pink and ten- 
der gray tones comprise the color 
scheme. They are to be seen at the 
Raymond Gould Shop. 


Daguerreotypes Copied 

In Pasadena at the Mabel Watson 
Studio old daguerreotypes are repro- 
duced in sepia and color effects, making 
them appear like quaint old paintings, 
when they are framed in the diminutive 
cases so much used in Colonial times. 

Stickney Memorial School 

The head instructors of this institu- 
tion have had experience both here and 
abroad. Jean Mannheim was a pupil 
of Paul Delance, Cormon, Callot, Aman- 
Jean and Brangwyn and has received 
honors in London and the Seattle Ex- 
position. C. P. Townsley was a pupil 
of Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant, 
Paul Delance, Callot and William M. 
Chase and formerly directed the School 
of Art in London, England, and was in 
charge of the summer classes of Mr. 
Chase at Carmel. The subjects taught 
are still life and antique, drawing and 
painting from life, illustration and water 
color, outdoor landscape and composi- 
tion, and there is a Saturday morning 
class for teachers and another for chil- 
dren. This season Mr. Townsley is 
giving a series of illustrated lectures 
under the auspices of Pasadena Music 
and Art Association. They include 
Whistler and his etchings; contempo- 
rary painting in Europe and America; 
civic art in America; Rembrandt; fur- 
niture; painters of the mode; Sorolla; 
tapestry ; sculpture in France and archi- 
tecture in France. 
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Silver Craftsman 


The express individuality in metal 
work the vision of the artist must have 
much depth. Clemens Friedell of Pasa- 
dena has conquered this art to a pro- 
nounced degree. His patrons have de- 
manded most unique conceptions from 
his hands and his dinner service made 
for a well known sportsman is not un- 
known. 

* + . 

Warren E. Rollins is now holding 
an exhibition of his Indian canvases 
at the Gift Shop in Pasadena. Guy 
Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Wachtel 
and William Swift Daniel are among 
other prominent California painters 
who have here shown their work. 


* * * 


Wall coverings and draperies of ex- 
clusive motif are the note furnished 
by the Allen-Harbeson Company. 





“My interest has been awakened 
in OUT WEST now that it has come 
into hands that seem to have a soul 
behind them. With best wishes, sin- 
cerely yours, Chas. F. Lummis.” 
This is from the man who made 
OUT WEST and his interest we 


value. 
x _ ~ 


“You are quite right in thinking 
that I feel an interest in OUT WEST 
and would like to help,” writes Eu- 
gene Manlove Rhodes. “I will help, 
too, as soon and as often as I can. 
With all best wishes for your new 





undertaking. Yours truly, E. M. 
Rhodes.” 
LACE gf FINE ART Co’y. 
Paintings, Engravings, 


Furniture, Framing, 


ART IN THE HOME 


924 South Figueroa Street, LOJS ANGELES 














Blanchard SPrte Galleries Antiques and Period Furniture, 


W. P. BARRY & COMPANY 
233 South Broadway. 


Persian Rugs, Paintings, Bronzes, 
Marbles, Art Objects. 
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ith its ideal location, 

near the wholesale 

and retail districts, only one 
| block from Los Angeles 
busiest street, Broadway, 
| within from one to three 


| blocks of County and Fed- 


eral buildings and close to all 
theatres, restaurants, cafes, 


eo and things worth 


HotelNorthern 


with its reasonable rates, 
from $1 up, is the logical 





| place for you to stop while 


in the city. 


200 outside rooms EUROPEAN 150 with bath. 
The Hotel That's Best in all the West 


Hotel NORTHERN 


420 West Second Street, Los Angeles 


FREE BUS 


T his bus is operated solely F 


for your convenience. 


¢ If it is not at the station | = 


when you arrive 


Take a Taxi at our expense |; 


A note: The Northern 


Hotel is recommended 


by the Women's Rest Tour 


Ass n. of Boston, also by the 


Y.W.C.A. of Los Angeles = 


for women traveling alone. 


A High Class Family Hotel |>~ =| 


OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


THE NORTHERN HOTEL CO. [i 


BLANCH L. CRAMPTON, Pres 
FRANK L. CRAMPTON, SECRETARY 




















